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Chronicle 


Home News.—Chairman Raskob of the Democratic 
National Committee continued his attempt to force his 
party to clear up the confusion regarding Prohibition 

before the time of the next Democratic 

National Convention. He sent a letter 

to every member of the Committee ask- 
ing for recommendations for the 1932 platform, especially 
on Prohibition and the economic program he had already 
suggested involving modification of the anti-trust law, 
old-age and unemployment insurance, and a five-day work 
period without reduction of wages. The letter was vari- 
ously received; some denied the right of the Chairman to 
canvass the members with reference to a platform, while 
others upheld it. The “drys” generally condemned his 
action with regard to Prohibition, the radicals disagreed 
with his proposals for trust legislation, the “ wets” 
enthusiastically endorsed Mr. Raskob, while more polliti- 
cally minded members—wet and dry—doubted the advisa- 
bility of continuing to emphasize the split over Prohibition 
which existed in both parties but which the Republicans 
were hushing up. Mr. Raskob defended his action by 
pointing to the practical necessity of having controversial 
matters cleared up before the Convention begins. A 
wide undercurrent in his partv indicated that a strong 


Raskob 
Letter 


effort will be made to sidetrack the candidacy of Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in favor of Owen D. Young. It 
was generally admitted that Alfred E. Smith, as the titular 
head of the party, held in his hands the solution, 

The American Federation of Labor, in its April survey 
of business, expressed the opinion that the end of the 
business depression had been reached and that a definite 
climb toward prosperity might be 
looked for in the Fall. It stated that 
the decline in wages had been, in gen- 
eral, very small, while the prices of commodities had 
dropped drastically. It stated that in manufacturing 
circles there had been a general opposition to wage reduc- 
tions and gave credit to many firms for having resisted 
cuts. At the same time, the Federation claimed that 
advocacy of reduction of wages came from banking 
circles. To this latter circumstance was attributed by 
many the unusual statement of the President that he was 
satisfied that wages had not been lowered, and it was 
stated that the President knew of an organized effort to 
force a reduction and was carrying on a campaign te 
avoid this. Senator Bingham proposed to end Govern- 
mental difficulties by a general increase in taxes which 
would fall upon the less wealthy as well as upon the rich. 
This proposal was immediately squelched by Senator 
Watson, who declared against any raising of taxes. 

The Federal Power Commission found itself in oppo- 
sition to Attorney-General Mitchell in a ruling by which 
it authorized the Appalachian Electric Power Co. to 

construct a proposed dam on a creek 
renee in Vermont under a_ standard form 

ispute ° . 

license, under which it would have to 
make a strict accounting report on investment costs and 
he subject to full regulation by the Federal Government 
which would retain the right to recapture the plant 
after fifty years. Attorney-General Mitchell had held 
that only in the case of protecting navigation was the 
Federal Government allowed to insist upon a major 
license and had declared the company in question should 
be allowed to construct the dam under a minor permit 
without filing accounting and valuation reports. 

On April 9 died Speaker Nicholas Longworth of the 
House of Representatives, Congressman from Ohio since 
1903, except for an interval of two years. He was born 
on November 5, 1869, of a notable Ohio 
family. He held public office since 1898, 
and was married at the White House on 
February 17, 1906, to Alice Roosevelt, daughter of the 
President by his first wife. He had always stood high in 
the councils of the Republican Party. 
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Australia.—The Labor party in New South Wales, 
under the leadership of the Premier, J. T. Lang, con- 
tinued to be an embarrassment to the national labor 
organization. At the annual State con- 
ference, held in Sydney, the extrem- 
ists succeeded in having a series of 
radical Socialistic resolutions voted on favorably. These 
resolutions advocated a three-year plan of socialization 
by which the Government would hold the ownership and 
control of specified property and the administration of 
specified industries and governmental functions, and 
would establish compulsory pools for the entire national 
‘production. The day following this vote, however, the 
moderates in the party gathered sufficient strength to 
bring about a decisive vote against the proposals. Pre- 
mier Lang agreed to the abandonment of the Communis- 
tic tendencies. While the New South Wales Labor group 
was repudiated by the National Labor party, it also 
‘provoked action against it by the New South Wales 
Federal party. The Northern districts united so far as 
to send delegates to a conference held at Maitland for 
the purpose of drawing up a petition to the Common- 
wealth Parliament by which these Northern districts 
would be separated from New South Wales and would 
be formed into a new State, known as New England. 


Insurgence of 
New South Wales 


Canada.—The new Governor General of Canada, the 
Earl of Bessborough, with his wife and children, arrived 
at Halifax on April 2. They were met by the Prime Min- 
ister, R. B. Bennett, and other Govern- 
ment officials. The Earl, as fourteenth 

Governor General, took the oath of 
‘allegiance in the Province House. From Halifax, the 
viceregal party proceeded to Ottawa and was received 
with formal honors by the Premier, the Provincial Pre- 
miers, the diplomatic corps, and prominent leaders. 
Little progress was made in Parliament before the 
Easter recess. But a most important meeting before 
Parliament assembled was that of the Provincial Pre- 
miers in Ottawa. The subjects for dis- 
cussion covered certain constitutional 
questions relating to the status of the 
Dominion as a_ self-governing unit in the British 
Commonwealth. These questions resulted from the con- 
sultations held at the Imperial Conferences in 1926 and 
1930. Proposed legislation based on them would widen 
the autonomy of Canada and the Dominions. One pro- 
vision would free Canada from subordination to British 
Imperial statutes now in existence. Another declares that 
no act or law hereafter passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment shall be rendered void or inoperative on the ground 
that it is repugnant to the law of England or to any pro- 
vision of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. A third 
important section provides that any alteration in the law 
touching the succession to the British throne shall require 
the assent of the Parliaments of all the Dominions as 
well as that of the United Kingdom. In advancing this 
series of legislation, it was not necessary for Mr. Bennett 
to secure the approval of the Provinces, as he attempted 
to do. He was criticized for this method of approach. 
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Cuba.—On April 2, President Machado through Sec- 
retary of the Interior Vivancos offered to restore the 
constitutional rights which had been suspended largely 
throughout Cuba for the past six 
months; he also suggested an amnesty 
for political prisoners arrested up to 
February 24. This truce was in preparation for the 
opening of Congress on April 6, at which time it was 
expected that President Machado would ask for the 
necessary legislation. This action followed a long series 
of terroristic bombings, which were at first attributed to 
Communists but were later discovered to be part of a 
plan to force Machado out of office. Rumors of plots 
and riots continued, and when Congress opened the Presi- 
dent did not appear, and the reading of his message was 
postponed. It was denied by U. S. Ambassador Guggen- 
heim that he had taken an active part in the settlement 
of Cuba’s troubles and there was no sign of a cessation 
of the continued support given Machado by the State 
Department. 


Projected 
Truce 


Finland.—A_ petition signed by more than 100,000 
women of Finland included scores prominent in civic 
and professional life, asking speedy repeal of the coun- 
try’s prohibition law, was announced 
on April 8 as due to be presented to 
the President of the Republic. Pro- 
hibition in Finland, the petition says, is supported only 
by “ fanatics and more than 100,000 bootleggers.” The 
list of signers includes Annie Furuhjelm, member of the 
Diet for many years; Cely Mechelin, daughter of the 
late Finnish statesman, Leo Mechelin; Elin Malin, leader 
of social workers; Naemi Ingman, Principal of the Girls’ 
School, the wives of editors of Finland’s leading papers, 
and many outstanding temperance leaders. 

Pehr Evind Svinhufvud, the newly chosen President 
of Finland, was described by K. F. Altio, Consul Gen- 
eral of Finland at New York, as a unique figure. “ In 
no sense a politician in the ordinary 
meaning of the word, he was elevated 
to his present high office at the ripe 
age of sixty-nine years primarily because of lifelong and 
eminent public service, and because his human qualities 
have brought him the love of the lowly and the esteem 
of those who sit in high places.” He had been exiled to 
Siberia under the Czarist Russian Government and had 
served as judge, Regent, and Prime Minister. 


Prohibition 


The New 
President 


Germany.—All hopes and fears of an imminent reac- 
tionary revolution under the leadership of Adolf Hitler 
were destroyed when the chief of the National Socialist 

; movement announced in his paper, Der 
og Voelkische Beobachter, that he had 

pledged himself and the National 
Socialist party to abide strictly by the law. Referring 
to his abortive coup d’état in 1923, he declared that he 
considered “ any other attempt in this direction as sheer 
madness.” This statement was made in connection with 
the split between Herr Hitler and Herr Stennes, leader 
of the party’s Berlin “shock troops.” Walter Stennes 
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was expelled from the party for having rebelled against 
Herr Hitler’s alleged inactivity. The Stennes faction 
took possession of party headquarters in Berlin and 
refused to allow Herr Schultz into the building as suc- 
cessor to Stennes. The rebels also seized the offices of 
Der Angriff, the Berlin organ of the party, and filled an 
edition with anti-Hitler and pro-Stenne: material. Cap- 
tain Stennes and his men later relinquished the party 
offices and established their own headquarters and 
founded a new organization called the Association of 
Active National Socialists. The divisional leaders of the 
storm troops for Saxony, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, 
Brandenburg, and Berlin, declared for Captain Stennes 
and joined in a proclamation accusing Herr Hitler of 
breaking faith and deserting the ideals for which “ thou- 
sands of comrades have shed their blood.” Herr Hitler 
minimized the importance of the Stennes secession and 
referred to it as a “ housecleaning.” Communist papers 
reported that Chancellor Bruening had made the elimina- 
tion of the radicals a condition for entering into a coal- 
ition with Herr Hitler. This was a mere guess which, 
however, was said to reflect an opinion prevailing in 
certain political circles. Herr Hitler’s action, in other 
circles, was considered merely as a gesture to safeguard 
the recent success of the “ Nazis.” 

As a step toward solving the unemployment problem 
in Germany and reducing the army of 5,000,000 jobless, 
the commission appointed last January to study the unem- 

ployment situation proposed a legal 
ental reduction in working hours and meas- 

ures for curtailing overtime working. 
The commission, headed by former Minister of Labor, 
Heinrich Brauns, made its suggestions after an analysis 
of world-wide depression and the relationship of prices 
and wages. It was proposed tentatively to limit working 
hours in certain trades and industries to forty hours a 
week, by restricting the daily working hours, by intro- 
ducing a five-day week, or granting regular vacations. 
While the commission did not favor total abolition of 
overtime, it suggested making time and one-quarter pay 
compulsory for overtime hours; the additional pay to go 
not to the workers, but to the Federal Employment 
Agency. A minority of the commission favored dismiss- 
ing women civil servants if their livelihood was not at 
stake. Industrial circles were not pleased with the report. 
The Bruening Cabinet was expected to discuss the com- 
mission’s recommendations after the Easter recess. 


Great Britain.—At the annual conference of the Inde- 
pendent Labor party, held at Scarborough before Easter, 
the President, James Maxton, roundly denounced Prime 

Minister MacDonald for following the 
moet dg lead of capitalism rather than of Marx- 

ism, and for his timidity and policy of 
“ sradualism ” in introducing Socialistic legislation. When 
the matter of allegiance to the Labor party came to the 
vote, however, the Independents elected to remain within 
the Labor party, both in Parliament and before the coun- 
try. Mr. Maxton, the Parliamentary leader of the Left 
Wing, declared that his followers should adopt the policy 
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of “acting with it (the Labor party) ninety per cent of 
the time, and ten per cent of the time insisting on clear 
enunciation of Socialist principles.” Before adjourning, 
the Independents drew up a program which advocated 
Socialistic solutions for the economic and industrial diffi- 
culties which oppressed the country. The Independents 
showed clearly that they were not sympathetic to Sir 
Oswald Mosley and the group attempting to form the 
“ New” party. By the decision of the Independents and 
Left Wing, Mr. MacDonald was strengthened in power. 
He was also assured of the continued support of the Lib- 
erals remaining under Lloyd George. 


Italy.—In an address to delegates at a meeting of an 
Italian business association at Rome on April 2, Premier 
Mussolini spoke of business conditions, and the relations 
between business and government. He 
promised that there would be no further 
cuts in salaries and wages by the Gov- 
ernment, in the move to bring retail prices to a lower 
scale, and stated that further action in that direction would 
“make the antidote a poison.” He looked for a return 
tu better times with the wider showing of moral and 
psychological symptoms of confidence in business. In- 
dustrial and commercial corporations, he added, had in- 
creased in number under the Fascist regime, from 7,000 
to 17,000, with a corresponding increase in total capital- 
ization in nine years from $1,000,000,000 to more than 
$2,500,000,000. 

Two branches of the house of Bourbon were united at 
Palermo, Sicily, on April 8, in the wedding of Prince 
Henry of Bourbon-Orléans, Count of Paris, and Princess 
Isabelle of Orléans-Braganza. The 
bridegroom was the son of the exiled 
Duke of Guise, pretender to the French 
crown, and his bride was the daughter of the former 
pretender to the throne of Brazil. Representatives of all 
the reigning families of Europe were present at the cere- 
mony, which was performed by Cardinal Lavitrano. 
Members of the Action Frangaise took occasion for a 
Royalist demonstration in the streets of Palermo. 


Business 
Forecast 


Bourbon 
Alliance 


Nicaragua.—Relief work was carried on with great 
efficiency in Managua by Nicaraguan and American relief 
agencies. Three boards were appointed to coordinate the 
work; that under the chairmanship of 
Archbishop Lezcano y Ortega handled 
the contributions; another under the 
honorary chairmanship of President Moncada, and still 
another under Colonel D. I. Sultan, of the United States 
Army Engineers, took care of the immediate relief. Pope 
Pius XI promptly forwarded funds for the distressed. 
As many people as could, fled from the stricken area about 
Managua; about 15,000 were left, and these created a 
problem in the water and food supplies; all were inocu- 
lated against typhoid fever and smallpox. The number 
of burials up to April 6 was 975. A considerable number 
of bodies, at that time, were thought to have remained 
among the ruins. Several thousands were treated in the 
emergency hospitals. Martial law was imposed imme- 


Managua 
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diately after the earthquake and fire, and orders were 
given to the National Guard and the United States 
Marines to shoot looters on sight. Early reports stated 
that about twenty executions were made. Upon investi- 
gation by M. E. Hanna, United States Minister, it was 
officially declared that the National Guard had killed one 
and wounded another looter, and that the Marines had 
not shot anyone. Sergeant W. H. Pigg, of the Marine 
Corps, was shot to death by National Guardsmen who 
claimed that he was demented and that they acted in self- 
defense. The National Congress met in Masaya to deter- 
mine whether or not the city of Managua should be rebuilt 
and be continued as the capital, or should be abandoned. 
The tendency was toward reconstruction. New shocks 
were felt on April 7, but little damage was done. 


Portugal.—A revolt against the Carmona Government 
broke out at Funchal, Madeira, on April 4, where lead- 
ers of the local military garrison imprisoned the Portu- 
guese High Commissioner, Silva Leal, 
and established a military junta, with 
the declaration that they would maintain 
themselves in power and administer the affairs of the 
islands until the restoration of parliamentary government 
at Lisbon. Censorship was imposed both at Funchal and 
Lisbon, and news of the progress of the rebellion was 
fragmentary. A transport carrying about 800 soldiers 
was dispatched from Lisbon on April 7, accompanied by 
a cruiser and a destroyer. Col. Fernando Borges was 
in command of the forces and bore credentials appointing 
him Special Delegate and successor to Silva Leal. A 
statement from the Lisbon Government said that most of 
the garrisons in the islands, as well as the civilian popula- 
tion, opposed the revolt, and offered aid to quell it. 


Revolt in 
Madeira 


Rumania.—The National Peasant Party Government 
resigned on April 14, owing to the action of Parliament 
in refusing to support the Minister of Commerce, M. 
Manoilescu, in the introduction of a 
State-monopoly bill which they after- 
wards passed under other auspices ; ow- 
ing also to King Carol’s action in refusing to appoint a 
substitute for his friend, M. Manoilescu. Meanwhile the 
formation of a new Cabinet under Nicholas Titulescu was 
delayed pending the decision of the National Peasant party 
acting under instructions from its former Premier, Juliu 
Maniu, living for the last six months in self-imposed exile 
in France. 


Ministry 
Resigns 


Russia.—The end of abstract science was decreed on 
April 8 by Nicholas Bukharin at a conference which was 
heing held in Moscow “for Planned Organization of 
Scientific Investigational Work.” M. 
Bukharin, together with Alexei Rykov 
and Michael Tomsky, leaders with him 
of the so-called Right Opposition, was recently restored 
to good favor. M. Bukharin declared: 

So-called pure science, that is, science devoid of contact with 


practical life, is a figment. The whole fabric of scientific investi- 
gational work in capitalist countries is a weapon in the hands of 
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capitalist magnates and governments and their industrial and mili- 
tary organizations. 

We Bolsheviki, on the other hand, have demanded a gigantic 
increase of scientific effort in the whole system of Socialist con- 
struction in the Soviet Union. The problems before us require a 
decisive and categorical break with bourgeois traditions of old 
academism and their conversion to the task of solving immediate, 
practical difficulties. 

Suit was brought by the Bank of France against the 
Chase National Bank and the Equitable Trust Company 
to recover gold ingots which had been purchased for 
20,000,000 rubles, or $9,540,996, and 
were alleged to have been seized by the 
Bolsheviki during the Revolution of 
1917. The Bank of France, represented in Federal Court, 
before Judge Francis G. Caffey and a jury, by former 
Governor Nathan L. Miller, charged that $5,000,000 worth 
of the gold ingots was shipped by the Soviet to the two 
banks in New York in 1928 for sale to the Assay Office. 
When the Bank of France brought suit the ingots were 
reshipped to Russia and the defendant banks were in- 
demnified against loss which might result from the suit. 
The defense questioned the possibility of identifying the 
ingots and brought testimony as to the difficulty thereof. 

Figures of the Soviet Union Chamber of Commerce 
comparing foreign trade of January and February, 1931, 
with the similar period of 1930 disclosed that Russia was 
suffering like other countries from the 
fall of commodity prices. Increase in 
tonnage exports at greatly reduced prices 
was accompanied by curtailment of import. In January 
and February, 1930, the Soviet Union exported 1,647,000 
tons, valued at 133,129,000 rubles (about $67,000,000) ; 
whereas in January and February, 1931, the Soviet 
Union exported 2,176,000 tons, valued at only 108,742,000 
rubles (about $54,000,000). A decline for the value of 
exports of about 24,487,000 rubles (about $12,000,000), 
a decline of imports of 41,766,000 rubles (about $21,000,- 
000) was shown. An increase from the total of 7,000 
bales of Russian cotton entering Liverpool and Man- 
chester, England, in 1931 to 151,000 bales for the period 
between August, 1930, and March, 1931, was causing 
serious anxiety to American cotton growers. 
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In this week’s issue Paul L. Blakely makes an- 
nouncement of AMERIcA’s contribution to the for- 
tieth anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical 
on the Condition of the Working Classes. Next 
week, the series will begin. Georges Guitton, of 
the Action Populaire of Paris, and author of 
“1891,” a new book on the Encyclical, will treat 
the historical background of the Encyclical, and 
Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic University of 
America, its influence on social thought and 
action. 

Dr. Maurice S. Sheehy will write on * Youth’s 
Attitude toward Religion,” a revealing paper in 
which he will give the results of a recent experi- 
ment. 

Norbert Engel’s “ Six Fried Eggs ” will lighten 
the diet of an important issue. 
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Peace Education 


OURTEEN years ago Congress declared that a state 
F of war existed between this country and Germany. 
For a few months, ardor blazed high. We were engaged 
in a war to end war, we thought, and, incidentally, to 
vindicate the rights of small nations and oppressed peoples. 
When the flame sank low, it was revived by general con- 
scription, and shortly thereafter came the armistice and 
the dawn of peace. 

Thus did history repeat itself in showing that a people 
quickly tires of war once begun. There was never a war, 
it is probable, which did not progress rapidly from coun- 
try-wide voluntary enlistments to legislation which gave 
the citizen the choice of enlisting, or of standing against 
a wall before a firing squad. When the first enthusiasm 
wanes, men begin to wonder whether the best way of 
settling a dispute lies in destroying property and killing 
their fellows. Of course. selfish considerations intervene, 
for the majority of men are not confirmed altruists ; but 
the reluctance of the populace to continue a war, testifies 
to a general conviction that of all methods of composing 
domestic or international difficulties war is among the 
worst. 

Thirteen years ago the expression of these opinions 
would have subjected the speaker or writer to arrest and 
imprisonment. War that destroys life and property also 
destroys the balance of men’s minds. Whatever stimulates 
new and stronger attacks on the enemy is right, and 
whatever checks them is wrong. We must not only fight, 
but also think, at the bidding of the war party. The 
poet was right when he said that law is silent when the 
armies clash, for law is the dictate of reason. Even 
Lincoln put military success before a jealous interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, and no one has yet explained 
how our Espionage Act can possibly be reconciled with 
the principles of that document. The plain truth is that 
when the bugles blow, the Constitution is quietly scrapped. 
That was done in 1861 and again in 1917, and the country 
is still suffering from the results. 

War is popular only with the generation that has never 


seen or felt it. Men who knew Verdun or Chateau- 
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Thierry, who looked on the ruins in France and Belgium, 
or who saw the starving peopice of Austria three years 
after tne armistice, abnor war and its abominabie works. 
The newer generation feeds on dreams of military glory, 
and all too often identifies blatant militarism with love 
of country. 

As was observed at the Conference of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace in New York last 
week, in times of peace war must be attacked by educa- 
tion. That education must be fundamentally religious, 
based on a realization of the great law of Christian 
charity. Discussions which show the cost, the waste, and 
the futility of war are most useful, but as long as prac- 
tical religion is eliminated from men’s lives, it will also 
be eliminated from governments, and war becomes in- 
evitable. The sovereign remedy for this as for all the 
wounds of society is found, as Leo, Benedict, and Pius 
have taught us, in a return to Jesus Christ and to the 
great law of love of God and of our neighbor which 
He promulgated. 


Two Million Laws 


S )MIe years ago, Chief Justice Hughes remarked that 
the United States was “the greatest law factory the 
world has ever known.” In despite of the Jeffersonian 
theory that the best governed people is the least governed 
people, we lose few occasions in this country of adding 
to the number of our statutes. According to a summary 
in the Congressional Record, the Seventy-first Congress 
enacted a total of 1,524 new laws. It is estimated that 
since 1789 Congress has passed about 50,000 bills, many 
of them, however, “ private bills,” or measures to meet 
some passing emergency. Still, about 10,000 establish, at 
least theoretically, laws which must be obeyed by every 
citizen, 

This is bad enough, but when we add the State laws 
and city ordinances, the sum of our legislation becomes 
enormous. No one (unless he be some budding Doctor 
of Philosophy who has taken this field for research) 
knows how many laws now clutter up the books, but 
the estimate ranges from two to ten million. In 1929, 
with forty-three legislatures in session, 16,921 laws were 
enacted ; two years earlier, the number was 17,015. Ac- 
cording to a calculation made by William P. Helm, Jr., 
“ for the average city in 1927,” every citizen labors under 
the burden of remembering and obeying about 29,000 
laws! Under these circumstances, a lenient interpretation 
of the maxim that ignorance of the law excuses no man, 
seems called for. 

Much of this legislation doubtless reflects the American 
weakness for finding a short cut to social and economic 
perfection through legislation. It is an unfortunate weak- 
ness. Legislation tends to suppress private effort to obtain 
the end desired, even when well calculated to attain that 
end, and when enforced. Unfortunately, however, the 
best legislation often remains a dead letter, because of 
ineffective administrators. 

It was suggested a few years ago that the Governors 
in their annual meeting offer a prize to the legislature 
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with the smallest lot of new legislation, and another to 
the legislature with the largest number of laws repealed. 
Perhaps a third might be added for the Governor with 
the best record for vetoes. 


The Experimental High School 


HE weakest link in the public-education chain is 

admittedly the high school. Even its best friends 
can hardly claim that it is in a satisfactory condition, but 
that it has many friends is evidenced by the huge sums 
contributed to its support by the public. With a faith 
almost pathetic in the power of a teacher and a school 
to make the children of men wise and prosperous, the 
public continues to meet every new demand for larger 
funds. The result is that the most costly form of educa- 
tion in the world is found today in the American high 
school. That this education is worth the price is open 
to doubt; or, rather, what is dubious is whether the high 
school really educates. 

So rapidly has it grown in the last thirty years that 
those who knew it only at the opening of the century 
would hardly recognize the sprawling creature of 1931. 
As the outgrowth of the colonial and early American 
“academy,” the high school originally had a definite pur- 
pose and a fixed prescribed curriculum in its two depart- 
ments. The first included Latin and, quite commonly, 
Greek, and prepared the pupil to enter college. The other, 
the English course, was for boys and girls for whom 
college was out of the question. The system worked fairly 
well, unimpeded as it was by the “ democracy-in-edu- 
cation ” theory on the one hand, and pedagogues with a 
flair for experimentation on the other. 

In its annual Review of Legal Education issued last 
week by the Carnegie Foundation, Alfred Z. Reed re- 
marks that education “contains already too many in- 
stances of policies entered into by institutions, not be- 
cause of conviction as to their merit, but solely for the 
sake of standing well with standardizing bodies.” Mr. 
Reed’s reference is to the colleges, but it is equally true 
of the high schools. When Dr. Eliot began to reflect 
upon the sacredness of the gifts of the individual, and 
concluded his reflections by stamping the elective system 
with the seal of his approval, he set in motion forces 
which still play havoc with the high school. It has been 
well said that if everybody must “ go through college,” 
then the college must provide courses through which 
“everybody ” above the grade of moron can go, or be 
dragged. Presuming on the high authority of Dr. Eliot, 
the experimentalists soon devised secondary courses which 
exhibited in a high degree of perfection the theory that 
what a boy learned to do with his fingers was quite as 
educational as what he learned to do with his brains. 

Since any subject was equal to any other, the old 
cultural studies soon fell into the background. Latin and 
Greek were “ hard,” but civics and book binding were not, 
and counted as much for the high-school diploma. Slowly 
yet surely, the elective system in a modified but still 
disastrous, form made its way into the high school, so 
that in the variety of subjects “ offered,” and in the value 
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of many of them, the institution soon took on the appear- 
ance of a five-and-ten-cent store. 

Time has restrained the early extravagances in some 
directions, but in others has added new emphasis. The 
resultant confusion can be gauged by the fact that a 
group of educators gathered in Chicago last month con- 
cluded that the time had come to find out what the high 
school was; thereupon they gravely appointed a com- 
mittee on investigation and survey. Their act is a simple 
confession, not that we are spending hundreds of mil- 
lions annually for an educational purpose, but that we 
are taxing the public to pay for something which even 
professional educators cannot identify with certainty as 
a school. 

To Catholics the seriousness of the situation is not only 
that these expensive institutions add to the cost of living. 
Even more serious is the fact that the standardizing 
agencies tend to force all institutions, our own included, 
to partake in the educational absurdities of the State high 
school. That educators of rank confess this creation to 
be something of a monstrosity, stays them not. Uni- 
formity is their standard, even though it create uniformly 
low-grade institutions. It is to be hoped that the in- 
vestigation voted at Chicago will lead us back to high 
schools that are not only less expensive but more useful. 


Federal Labor Subsidies 


HE discussion caused by the President’s veto of the 

Wagner public employment-service biil continues, 
but thus far no one has made any reference to the Con- 
stitution. It is quite possible that none of the disputants 
considers that the Constitution has any bearing on the 
matter. In view of the legislation that has poured from 
the Congressional hoppers these many years, probably 
they are right. 

Even the President himself, who gave six reasons why 
the bill should be rejected, based his veto on his belief 
that instead of decreasing unemployment the bill simply 
destroyed the present employment service without putting 
anything in its place. But he said nothing of the Con- 
stitution. That was left for Secretary Doak who remarked 
that the bill “ would threaten an improper centralization 
of Federal bureaucratic control over the States through 
the seductive influence of Federal aid.” 

We are thoroughly in sympathy with Senator Wagner’s 
efforts to reduce unemployment, but we deeply regret the 
means which he proposes to use. Only a few years ago, 
the Senator was quoted as a convinced opponent of Fed- 
eral aid for the local schools. More than once during his 
campaign, he asserted that he was opposed to this measure 
on the ground, unless we are greatly mistaken, that even 
without Federal aid a Federal Department of Education 
would shift to Washington a right and a duty which be- 
longed to the several States. Had the bill at that time 
provided for a subsidy, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
Senator Wagner’s opposition would have been even more 
marked. Hence the Senator’s proposal to apply the sub- 
sidy principle to labor and unemployment, suggests either 
that he did not understand what he was opposing a few 
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years ago, or that he intended his avowed opposition to 
be taken in a Pickwickian sense. 

The assumption that Congress may pour oil and wine 
into social and economic wounds wherever these may be 
found, is wholly contrary to the letter and the purpose 
of the Constitution. Congress may tax only for the pur- 
poses enumerated in that document, and the monies thus 
obtained may be expended for the support and furtherance 
of those purposes only which the Constitution authorizes. 
Congress has just as much right to provide for flood 
sufferers in Foo-King, China, as it has to provide wages 
for the police force of that interesting locality. If Con- 
gress may use the money of the public to subsidize labor 
bureaus in every State, it may also use that money to 
build hospitals, jails, almshouses and schools, and after 
building, to support them in whole or in part. The line 
must be drawn somewhere, or not at all. The Constitu- 
tion draws the line, but ever since the War between the 
States, ignorant and subservient Congresses, cringing 
under the lash of organized lobbyists, or swept away by 
the tears of equally organized sob sisters, have done all 
that is possible to erase that line. 

We should be glad to learn on what clause in the Con- 
stitution Senator Wagner based his bill. We hope we do 
him no injustice, but as far as we can see, his one argu- 
ment has been that unemployment is an evil. In this he 
has only restated the utterly untenable assumption that 
Congress may use the money of the people to put an end 
to evils wherever they may be found. No one denies that 
the continually recurring periods of unemployment in 
this country are an evil. They are more—they constitute 
a scandal and abomination. But it does not follow that 
the Federal Government is authorized to apply a remedy 
in the form of subsidized Federal employment bureaus. 


The Red Cross in West Virginia 


HE charges made against the Red Cross by Vice- 
President B. A. Scott, of the West Virginia Mine 
Workers’ Union, are of the most serious nature. The 
Senate committee which heard them has referred them 
to the Red Cross, but, as yet, no answer has been made. 
We sincerely trust that this association will not adopt 
the policy of silence. The Red Cross operates under a 
national charter, and is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the American people. While it is in no sense 
part of the Government, its close relations with the Gov- 
ernment in relief work both at home and abroad, give 
it a quasi-official character. But neither as a private nor 
as a semi-public institution is it immune from criticism. 
It is a matter of record that for some years the condi- 
tion of the miners in the West Virginia fields has been 
frightful. “ People in the Kanawha fields are idle, hun- 
gry and half naked,” testified the vice-president. “ The 
Red Cross has never helped the miners. I applied three 
times, and they said the money was not for the rural 
districts, but they did not say why.” Even when the 
miners can get work, they live in a state that does not 
differ much from serfdom. They are forced to sign the 
“ yellow-dog ” contract, are quite commonly paid in scrip 
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instead of money, and are obliged to buy commodities at 
an exorbitant rate from the company stores. The result 
is that they are rarely out of debt. 

How far the Red Cross has been influenced in this 
fight of the companies against the right of the worker 
to join a union, is a question which, we hope, will be 
answered by the Red Cross and investigated by the Senate 
committee on unemployment. If all the force of a quasi- 
official association, supported by the public, is to be mar- 
shaled to enforce the “ yellow-dog ” contract, and similar 
forms of injustice, the public should know the facts. 


Oil and Corruption 


HEN the decision of the Court of Appeals in the 

District of Columbia, upholding the convictions in 
the cases of Fall and Blackmer, was announced, thousands 
of Americans probably asked what it was all about. Na- 
tions have short memories. 

Fall was found guilty on the charge of accepting a 
bribe of $100,000 from Edward L. Doheny. The money 
was transferred to Fall, it was asserted by the Govern- 
ment, to induce him tc use his authority, real or presumed, 
as Secretary of the Interior, in arranging the Elk Hill oil 
leases. The transaction, one of the most flagrant in all 
our political history, might have gone unnoted had not 
Senator Walsh, of Montana, forced an investigation. 

Blackmer, an important witness in this and allied cases, 
refused to testify, and faced by a subpoena, fled to France. 
Subsequently he was fined $100,000 under the Walsh 
Act for contempt of court, and on appeal conviction was 
affirmed. Blackmer is now a man without a country, 
unable to leave France. 

Fall, nearly seventy years of age, ends in disgrace a 
career that did not lack distinction. Blackmer, a typical 
“ big-business ” man who thought it a small thing to defy 
the courts, is in exile. The courts have vindicated the 
principle of authority, but so slowly that the original plan 
to defraud the Government is almost forgotten. 


Turning to Christ 


S the fortieth anniversary of the Leonine Encyclical 
on Labor draws near, all who are mindful of the 
social problems which press for solution in this age of 
unexampled wealth and unspeakable poverty turn to Rome. 
During the period which has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the “ Rerum Novarum,” sociological philosophies 
have flourished in schemes and plans of every variety. 
Unfortunately they have been infected, for the most part, 
by a philosophy which denies God a place in His world. 
Hence they have not alleviated the evils of the period, 
but have increased them. 

Leo XIII points out the way to peace and health when 
he writes, “If society is to be healed now, in no other 
way can it be healed save by a return to Christian life 
and to Christian institutions.” Here we have no barren 
theorizing, but a sane and practical philosophy. A world 
which suffers because it has turned from God, cannot be 
healed unless it comes back to Him. 
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The Birth of a College News Bureau 


J. A. Toomey, S.J. 


suits. One warm afternoon in early September, 

several years ago, the football squad of Spring 
Hill College, down in southern Alabama, was going 
through one of the initial workouts of the season on the 
college gridiron. The squad was attired in track suits. 
To most of the onlookers there was nothing extraordinary 
in the spectacle of a varsity workout in track suits in Ala- 
bama in early September. 

But one of the onlookers—a professor—had never seen 
anything like it before. He had seen beings thus attired 
prancing around on cinder paths; never before had he 
beheld them punting, breaking off-tackle, skirting ends. 
He found it novel, diverting ; and suggested to an official 
that photographs might prove interesting to many people, 
especially to those in the North. The official thought 
they might, too; and the photographs were sent out with 
a caption something like this: “This looks like a track 
team. It isn’t. It’s a football team. Moleskins are heavy 
in early September at Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 
So the Varsity and Scrubs line up in track suits.” 

Weeks passed ; nothing was heard and the incident was 
gradually forgotten. Another good idea had gone wrong. 
Then, one day the Dean of Discipline stopped the afore- 
said professor in the quadrangle: “ Say, that picture ap- 
peared in a Baltimore paper. -—— got a letter about it 
from a friend in Baltimore.” Then a boy from West 
Virginia reported he had seen it in one of the papers cir- 
culating in his Siate. Then a member of the varsity re- 
ceived a ietter from his father. The father was tickled: 
“Was out to luncheon with He saw your picture 
with the team in the Atlanta Then a member of 
the faculty received the picture clipped from a Phila- 
delphia paper. Then reports dripped in from Chicago. 

News continued seeping in from widely scattered sec- 
tions and the consequent hubbub dazed the professor. The 
glitter and power of publicity were new to him. A few 
postage stamps, a couple of envelopes, and lo, students, 
parents, alumni appeared to be profoundly moved. If 
one little occurrence on the Spring Hill campus could 
create such an extensive reaction, why could not other 
little occurrences, dressed in the most up-to-date journal- 
istic fashion, climb into the exclusive headlines, and per- 
petuate the stir? The professor thought they could. So 
did the President. And the professor was commissioned 
to try the thing out. 

An exceptionally able college freshman, with news- 
paper experience, became the member of the staff, and the 
Spring Hill College News Bureau, very young and very 
timid, stepped out into the college life. The first thing 
the little Bureau did was to visit the editorial rooms of 
the Mobile Register and interview the skilled newspaper- 
men of that up-to-date publication concerning what the 
newspaper wanted, how they wanted it, when they wanted 
it, and what they didn’t want. 


, \ HE whole thing happened on account of track 








Accounts of the campus activities of both college and 
high-school students were then dispatched to the various 
home-town papers, and as the write-ups were invested 
with considerable local interest, they experienced wide- 
spread acceptance. Scores of the clippings were put up 
on a bulletin board built especially for the Bureau and 
the keen, unmistakable interest of the students massed be- 
fore the board was indeed stimulating to the budding 
Bureau. It had become a real News Bureau. Papers 
printed its stuff. It was a bit surprised that they did, but 
there, dangling like hard-won scalps on the brand-new 
bulletin board, was the proof. 

A national clipping service was contracted for and lists 
of newspapers all over the country secured. The names 
of all the Catholic papers were also obtained, and pleasant 
relations begun with the N. C. W. C. News Service. 
Plans were laid for daily functioning. The local paper 
was provided with a daily write-up of the varsity activi- 
ties and with all other newsworthy happenings, while 
weekly accounts were forwarded the papers of nearby 
cities. News of the special activity of any student—his 
participation in a debate, his election to a fraternity— 
was immediately dispatched to his local paper. More 
freshmen were added to the staff. And all the while the 
Bureau learned in the school of hard knocks that there is 
no royal road to newspaper columns; that it had to have 
genuine news for both the secular and Catholic press and 
that this genuine news had to be presented crystal clear 
and strikingly. 

The college debating society planned a series of debates 
on the comparative merits of the various Southern States. 
The climax of the series was a debate on the respective 
merits of Florida and California. Two weeks before 
each verbal battle the Bureau sent out write-ups to all the 
papers in the two States concerned, and as the subject 
was pertinent to State-wide pride and interest, nearly all 
the papers printed the accounts. After each affair, one 
write-up was dispatched to the papers of the winning 
State and a different one to the journals of the losing 
side. The victorious State, in every instance, gave the 
announcement prominent display. At least one editorial 
appeared. When Florida triumphed over California, the 
Florida papers were more than generous with their space. 
Front page even was achieved. A high official of the 
State read the account and wrote a letter of congratula- 
tion to the debaters. 

The college dramatic society planned a huge mock trial. 
The country at the time was lapping up several big mur- 
der trials. A new, gruesome murder, involving an in- 
ternationally known Scotch aristocrat who had been 
found early in the morning in a pool of blood with blood- 
spattered, drunken guards lying stupefied nearby, and the 
hint, that persons high in the official life of Scotland were 
under suspicion, was right in line with the existing mood. 
After the event, the glad tidings of the acquittal of the 
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well-known Scotch nobleman, Macbeth, was spread to 
hundreds of newspapers and his exoneration received 
widespread publicity. 

The year previous to the institution of the Bureau, the 
Spring Hill College baseball team had made a splendid 
record, passing through a difficult schedule which in- 
cluded some of the best college teams in the South with- 
out a defeat. This fact was widely broadcast by the 
Bureau in a steady stream of releases. When the Notre 
Dame baseball team, after working its way gradually 
southward, arrived at the Hill for a two-game clash, some 
of the squad mentioned they had been hearing about 
Spring Hill all the way down. An invasion of the East 
was planned after the games with Wisconsin and Notre 
Dame, diamond clashes being arranged with Navy, 
Georgetown, Fordham, Providence College, Boston Col- 
lege. Holy Cross and Niagara. For a month before the 
trip, the Southern, Mid-Western and the Eastern papers 
from Washington north, were copiously supplied with in- 
formation and photographs. Heralded by reams of ad- 
vance publicity, the squad worked its way north to the 
accompaniment of headlines and photographs. Although 
snow and cold weather greeted them and forced post- 
ponement of some of the games, they were featured all 
along the route. In some of the metropolitan journals 
they received streamers across the page. Without that 
steady barrage of advance publicity, they would have been 
accorded considerably less attention. A veritable deluge 
of clippings flowed in from this trip, several weeks being 
required to display them all on the bulletin board. 

All the while the Bureau was gaining in confidence, 
experience and organization. Four students had been 
added to the regular staff. It had caught on more or tess 
to what the newspapers wanted ; it had brought into being 
tidy piles of clippings; it seemed to be a pretty fair 
Bureau. But this complacency was gradually shattered 
by stubborn realities which could not be ignored. The 
Bureau began to glimpse the things it could be doing, 
and wasn’t. The big, striking things were being handled 
more or less satisfactorily, but little things were being 
missed tragically. Its news-gathering mechanism worked 
a bit fitfully, functioning smoothly for a while and then 
jerking, with the consequent formation of journalistic 
bread lines. 

It dawned on the Bureau that these times of want were 
not the result of natural conditions but the product of 
its own imperfections. Its nose for news was not suffi- 
ciently high-powered; its persistence in runinng down 
clues left something to be desired. The staff was com- 
posed of college students, young, susceptible to all the 
distractions of college life, quite naturally a bit back- 
ward at first when dealing with the Big Figures of the 
campus. If a Big Figure, pestered with a thousand and 
one details, was suddenly accosted, asked about this or 
that and replied: “I'll let you know tomorrow,” the 
chances were the Bureau would stand by waiting for him 
to speak. This watchful waiting did not yield news. 
More perspiration, the Bureau saw, was the missing link. 
And, no sweat, no news, became its slogan. 

To stimulate the coveted perspiration. the morning meet- 
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ing was called into being. The Bureau, from its institu- 
tion, had met after supper every day. Now there was an 
additional daily meeting, after breakfast, and this plan 
literally worked wonders. The Bureau, so to speak, ex- 
amined its conscience every morning. It sharpened its 
scent for news; built up a dogged persistence in trailing 
stories to the bitter end, improved its technique in the 
gathering and distribution of news. And clippings began 
to grow where none had grown before. 

The staff, became, to a man, bitter-enders. It was a 
matter of pride with each one of them never to miss the 
tiniest fragment containing news interest. Some years be- 
fore, it had been the custom at Spring Hill to unleash a 
pack of unfriendly dogs with infallible noses to wander 
over the campus at night. They possessed extraordinary 
powers of whiffing an intruder from afar, and after whiff- 
ing would tear unanimously in his general direction. Sev- 
eral late-comers—so the story runs—spent whole evenings 
in trees. This feature of the college night life was eventu- 
ally withdrawn, but some of the college wags discerned a 
similar spirit in the Bureau. If news was on the campus 
the staff would whiff it and the staff would get it. They 
had ceased being satisfied with mere whiffing. “I’ve 
been tagged everywhere I went today by that News 
Bureau,”’ was the remark of one of the coaches shortly 
after the institution of the morning meeting. The first- 
string quarterback, the head of the dramatic society, in 
fact, the chiefs of practically all the college activities, 
commented on the new persistence of the Bureau. 

This urge for news led in all directions. Of the vari- 
ous avenues pursued, one example must suffice. A year 
before the centennial celebration of Spring Hill, the 
Bureau began ransacking the old records and stumbled 
into a veritable gold mine. Here are a few of the things 
it walked into: The Jesuit who carried the Bull of ex- 
communication from the Pope to Napoleon lies buried in 
the college cemetery. He had been on the Spring Hill 
faculty. The uncle of Napoleon, Cardinal Fesch, had 
helped secure the endowment which enabled Bishop 
Portier to found Spring Hill College back in 1830. 
Andrew Jackson may have camped on or near the campus 
on his way to the Battle of New Orleans. Indications 
existed that Theodore O’Hara, author of the celebrated 
poem, “The Bivouac of the Dead,” had been on the 
Spring Hill staff just before 1850. Jesuits had evangel- 
ized Indians in 1702 on the very ground occupied a hund- 
red and thirty years later by the Jesuits of Spring Hill 
College. One of the original faculty had become the first 
Bishop of Dubuque, Ia.; another the third Bishop of 
Vincennes, Ind. The college had been kept open during 
the entire Civil War in the face of tremendous difficulties. 
The faculty and student body could see Farragut’s fleet 
in Mobile Bay. Fathers of the faculty had gone to suc- 
cor Catholic Confederates under the guns of Farragut’s 
fleet. To obtain salt, lay brothers had to evaporate water 
from Mobile Bay. A cow was purchased for several 
thousand dollars Confederate money. Federal troops had 
reared their tents on the college campus. One of the 
fathers was a friend of Robert E. Lee, another of Gen- 
eral Sherman, and so on. From this wealth of material 
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streamed weekly articles for well over a year. A\ll this, 
of course, was over and above the regular routine work. 

The function of a news bureau is to get all the news 
a college has to give; to initiate what news can be legiti- 
mately initiated and to get all this printed as widely as it 
can. The Spring Hill College Bureau never claimed per- 
fection. It missed things, and it did not get everything 
printed. But there was a lot of things it didn’t miss and 
a lot of things it did get printed and printed widely. The 
clippings themselves give testimony, and other testi- 
mony is not lacking. A missionary working through prac- 
tically all the Southern States remarked: “I was sur- 
prised to see Spring Hill suddenly begin popping out at 
me from papers nearly everywhere I went.” Letters from 
the Pacific Coast told of things seen out there. The editor 
of a national magazine said: “I was puzzled at seeing 
Spring Hill receiving such frequent mention in widely 
scattered papers.” A prominent citizen of New Orleans 
told the Rector: “ The publicity you have been getting in 
New Orleans is worth thousands of dollars.” On a boat 
sailing down Mobile Bay, a non-Catholic remarked: 
“One thing you have to hand the Catholics. They’re 
full of pep, aggressive. Now look at Spring Hill. There 
is nearly always something about Spring Hill in the 
papers.” 

The track suits of that warm September afternoon 
have gone the way all track suits must sooner or later go. 
But the Bureau they left behind still honors their memory. 


A Brazilian Easter 
VeRNA C. MIDDLETON 

HE heat of a sub-tropical summer has just begun to 

subside into autumn when Easter-tide falls in Brazil. 
The morning breaks with a mist over the sea, and the 
sun, arising golden and red from the water, is veiled with 
amethyst, making its sudden appearance more mysterious 
than ever. 

Although the revolution of 1889 separated the Church 
from the State, Brazil remains a deeply religious and 
ritual-observing country. Since Father Anchieta, a Por- 
tuguese Jesuit, first converted some Indians from a tow- 
ering rock overlooking the Prata das Conchas (beach of 
the shells), the Faith has grown and flourished in this 
lovely southern land. 

During the first days of the fall, Holy Week is here. 
The Brazilians mourn as for a loved one dead. Black 
is worn by the women, and entertaining, even in its mild- 
est form, is taboo. This Lenten attitude reaches its cli- 
max on Holy Thursday, when, at noon, all noises, such as 
motor horns, ships’ sirens, factory hooters, trolley bells, 
cease entirely. An ominous, almost sinister silence en- 
velops the city; a silence which one can feel, almost touch. 

This quiet remains until Holy Saturday at 10 am., 
the legendary hour when Judas Iscariot “hanged himself 
with a halter.” At this time the street noises break out 
with renewed vigor. 

Although this “penance of silence” is chiefly noticeable 
in the cities, it is present in the interior also. Here, the 
grinding of the sugar-crushing, hide-tanning, and coffee- 
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washing machines stop. Only the lowing of the cattle, 
or the singing of birds, the crackling of small animals 
scurrying through the undergrowth, the rushing of the 
river, or the cry of a child breaks the vast stillness. A 
supreme silence permeates the countryside. 

On Holy Saturday, there survives throughout Brazil 
the strange custom of the Effigy of Judas Ahasueras. To 
the Brazilians this making and mocking of Judas is almost 
as serious a ritual as Holy Mass itself. Every Easter-tide 
this image is made, so gruesome because it is almost 
human in its caricature of a demented creature. 

The image, made of a pair of old trousers, a shirt care- 
lessly sewn, filled with straw and rags, an ungraceful ball 
representing the head, is kicked, punched, spat at, stoned, 
and shot, and finally completely destroyed by an infuriated 
mob. 

In the rubber plantations of the north and far west, 
this custom takes a still more extraordinary form, for 
there, the maker of the crude effigy seems to take a pride 
in shaping the image in his own likeness, 

A Brazilian writer, Euclydes da Cunha, has written of 
the ceremony as it is practised among the rubber gatherers 
of Alto Acre. Euclydes da Cunha, the author of some 
of the finest prose of his country, had the vividly imagi- 
native mind of many to whom great tragedy has come— 
his whole family were shot down before his eyes when he 
was a lad of fifteen. From then onwards he never grew 
one inch in stature, but developed instead the brilliant 
brain and tremendous command of his language which 
has caused his works to be praised throughout all Portu- 
guese- and Spanish-speaking countries. From his account 
of the effigy of Judas Ahasueras among the rubber seekers 
of the north, one realizes that, by some curious mental 
process, the statuary considers the Judas to become 
himself. 

In his book “ Os Sertoes”’ (The Prairies) Euclydes da 
Cunha says: 

The rubber gatherer sets to work on the misshapen figure; 
shapes the nose, deepens the orbits, models the forehead, empha- 
sizes the cheekbones, sharpens the chin by means of a slow and 
careful massage, paints the eyebrows with a couple of thoughtful 
strokes, puts in the eyes which are usually pregnant with a sad, 
mysterious look, draws the mouth which is shadowed with a spare 
moustache, the points drooping from the corners of the lips. He 
steps back a few paces, contemplates his handiwork, scrutinizing 
it. His children are around him, silent, looking on expectantly, 
marveling at the unfolding of this conception. And the monster, 
little by little, passes through an insensible transformation and 
turns to man. 

All of a sudden, the statuary makes a gesture more moving 
than the most anxious Parla! of Michael Angelo, pulls off his own 
hat, slaps it on the Judas’ head, and the children recoil with ex- 
clamations, for they have seen upon the sinister and ungainly 
figure the image of their own father! 

Once made, the neighbors rain blows and kicks upon 
the monster, yelling a diatribe of maledictions. It is then 
taken to the river where it is nailed upright to a wooden 
raft, and plunged into the swiftly flowing waters, flooded 
by the summer rains. It is not long before the swiftness 
of the current sweeps it out of sight. On rides this hideous 
image through the almost impenetrable forests, orchid- 
decked trees meeting over the waters of the river. The 
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heavy hanging lianas catch the crude craft, swinging it 
round, rocking, tilting the Judas as he continues on his 
uncanny journey. Small water snakes wriggle away from 
this unsightly disturbance. Out into the open countryside 
he voyages, among the coffee and corn plantations, under 
the hills where the golden oranges weigh down dark trees. 
From huts of mud and bamboo by the river-side, rises the 
blue, pungent smoke of wood fires. The Negro women 
are washing their linen by the banks, their children play- 
ing around them. As the Judas nears them they cross 
themselves and call their children, who cling to the skirts 
of their mothers, staring—half-fearful, half-curious—at 
the monster who floats past them on the ever-increasing 
urge of the seaward-flowing water. 

Near a town, people crowd around the river banks to 
see the Judas, sending it off with a volley of stone-throw- 
ing and gun-fire, crossing themselves meanwhile. Shots 
riddle the hideous figure, making it more tragically bur- 
lesque than ever. It proceeds down stream, its arms 
waving with the gestures of a madman. Birds, scream- 
ing, retreat into the foliage as this awful thing nears 
them. Soon the Judas is joined by other effigies as fearful 
and shot-ridden as himself, drifting down from some 
tributary where other statuaries have made their effigies. 
The Judases meet; their rafts clash, sending each other 
towards the reed-deep banks; they pause a moment, 
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caught in the rushes, loosen with the increasing current 
and ride on together, a Devil’s regiment, seawards. 

Yet it is not only in the remote districts of the interior 
of Brazil that this ritual is carried out. In the hearts of 
such modern cities as Rio de Janeiro or Sao Paulo, one 
finds it also. There is a shipyard on an island in the bay 
of Rio de Janeiro, reputed to be the largest shipyard 
south of the equator, where the most modern machinery 
is used, and highly skilled men employed. Here, in the 
main yard, the effigy of Judas is erected on Holy Satur- 
day morning. An onslaught is made upon it by the 
workmen and mechanics, till at last, its battered remains 
are thrown into the sea with a whoop of joy. 

The origin of this custom is difficult to discover. It 
undoubtedly connects with the European legend of the 
wandering Jew, Ahasueras, so often asserted to be Judas. 

He seems to be first met with by the Bishop of 
Schleswig-Holstein at Hamburg in 1542, and according to 
medieval history, found his way to Spain in 1599. It is 
probably from there that his story reached South America. 
In Brazil the vengeance of generations seems to be 
wreaked upon this wretched creature. It is possible that 
among the poorer classes they consider the sin of Judas 
to be responsible for the hardships which they have to 
undergo. Many practise it as a form of fierce loyalty 
to Our Lord. 


Behind Barred Doses 


Francis TAvsor, S.J. 


(Copyright, 1931. All rights reserved.) 


of Jesus of Nazareth to remain under cover. But 

the riddles of this single day’s doings have drawn 
them together for consultation. They have gathered in 
stealth in the upper chamber of the house of Mark, on 
Mount Sinai, in Jerusalem, in the room where Jesus ate 
the Paschal Supper on Thursday evening. The room 
door, which is barred, opens on a stairway which descends 
to the street-door, also heavily barred. Spluttering lamps 
and dark draperies fill the room with gloom and furtive- 
ness. 

Eleven men range the length of a low table on which 
some of the supper dishes remain. Peter, at the extreme 
right, presides. Next to him is James the Elder, then 
Matthew, and the other Apostles, with John and Thomas 
at the extreme left. Mark, the host, sits in front of the 
table. The other disciples stand nearby, or squat on the 
rugs and divans. 

Sharp gestures and a medley of voices indicate that a 
violent argument is in progress. 


T HE Scene: Fear of arrest has driven the disciples 


Tuomas: I won't be bullied by any of you. 

Joun: (slightly weary) You're impossible, Thomas. 

Tuomas: If I don’t believe, I’m not going to say that I 
believe. 

JouN: (rousing himself) The facts, Thomas, the facts 
are there. 


Tuomas: It’s all nonsense. Who ever heard of such a 
thing? 

Joun: Who ever heard of all the other things that the 
Master did? 

Tuomas: They can be explained. Then, he was alive. 
Now, he’s dead. 

Joun: You miss the point. He’s not dead. He’s alive. 

Tuomas: That’s what I’ve been denying all along. He 
can’t be alive. 

MATTHEW: (in an effort to extricate them) Listen, 
Thomas. The tomb is empty, isn’t it? (Thomas nods 
assent) The body has disappeared hasn’t it? 

THOMAS: (pointedly) Can anybody tell me where the 
body is? 

MATTHEW: (forgetting his composure) Answer my 
question ! 

THOMAS: (shouting) Where is the body? 

MarK: (soothingly) Brothers, please don’t talk so loud. 
They may hear you on the street. 

JAMES THE ELpER: We must be quiet and calm. The sol- 
diers are prowling around, looking for us. 

JoHN: (speaking quietly) We've told you where the body 
is, Thomas. Jesus has come back to his body. He 
showed himself to his mother. He showed himself to 
the women. He spoke to Mary Magdalen. 

THoMAS: (with sarcasm) And you believe these hysteri- 
cal women that see a ghost behind every tombstone? 
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JoHN: (desperately trying to control his quick temper) 
The women are as calm as I am. Besides, Peter saw 
him. 

THOMAS: (with a nasty laugh) Three days ago, this same 
Peter was denying him with an oath. 

JAMES THE Exper: Take that back! 

PETER: (with his hand on James’ shoulder, restraining 
him) Thomas is right. Three days ago I denied the 
Master. But just as sure as I denied him then, I saw 
him today, and alive. 

(A clank of steel without sends a tremor through them. 

Mark goes to the door and listens.) 

MATTHEW: (persuasively) Listen, Thomas. You admit 
the body is gone? 

Tuomas: I saw that with my own eyes. 

MatTTHEwW: You admit that some of the women and 
Peter believed that they saw him alive with their own 
eyes? 

Tuomas: Because they believe it, 1 don’t have to believe it. 

Peter: (solemnly) I saw him in his own body. 

Tuomas: (taking a pewter plate and casting a reflection 
on the wall) Are you sure you didn’t see a reflection 
like that, and thought it was the Master? 

James: You've got a black mind and a 
Thomas. 

THoMAs: (relenting) Let me admit you saw something. 
Maybe it was a ghost, or maybe. it was his soul, or 
maybe it was an angel. But can you prove you saw his 
own body, the one that was crucified and put in the 
tomb? I ask vou, can you prove that? 

PETER: (arising, with dignity) Thomas, you have lost 
faith. The Master has given some proofs this day. He 
will give surer proofs in the days to come. Thomas, 
we shall have no more of your insults. 

THOMAS: (rising in anger) And I'll have no more of 
your ghosts. You can’t bully me into believing the 
wild stories of these women. 

James: (bitterly) You are only disturbing the meeting. 
If you won't talk sensibly, get out. 

Tuomas: I will. And I'll tell you this, and mark my 
words. Don’t you admit that it is the same Jesus unless 
you can put your finger in the holes made by the nails 
in his hands and his feet. Don’t you believe anything 
unless you can prove it. And don’t try to ram it down 
my throat. (He throws his cloak about him, impetu- 
ously snatches up his staff, and stalks to the door. 
Mark accompanies him to the outer door. All is silent 
until Mark returns.) 

Peter: (as Mark resumes his seat) May God preserve 
him. Twelve of us were chosen. Ten of us remain. 
And of the ten, one is unworthy. (He bows his head.) 

Joun: (loyally) That one is our leader. (All murmur 
assent. ) 

Peter: Things beyond belief have happened to us today, 
my brothers. Our hearts are troubled. We are ready 
to believe, but we can’t find words to explain what we 
have seen and heard. We must consult more about 
these wonderful things that have happened. We must 
... (There is a pounding on the outer door.) 

SEVERAL. The soldiers! 
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Mark: (tensely) Be quiet. (More insistent pounding.) 

MARK: (going to the door, and motioning some others to 
him) Bar the door when I go out. Stand on guard. 
(All stare apprehensively towards the door, ready to 
fight or flee.) 

Mark: (from without) Open. It’s Luke and Cleophas. 

OTHERS: (with relief) Luke and Cleophas. 

Mark: (entering with the newcomers) The Master is 
risen from the dead. Peter saw him. 

CLEOPHAS AND LUKE: We saw him, too. Out at Emmaus. 

SEVERAL: At Emmaus! 

CLEOPHAS: When he broke the bread. 

Luke: He walked part of the way with us. We didn’t 
recognize him. 

MATTHEW: (judicially) How could you see him and not 
recognize him? 

CLeopHas: | swear we did. 

MattTHeEw: You said you didn’t. 

LuKE: I tell you we did. 

Peter: Peace. Answer me quietly. Did you or did you 
not see the Master? 

LUKE AND CLeopHAs: We did. But we didn’t know him 
at first. 

JAMEs: (cannily) Are you sure it wasn’t a ghost? Or 
somebody that resembled him? 

LUKE: (hurt at the unbelief) 1 tell you it was the Master 
himself and nobody else. 

CrieopHas: I’m surprised at you all. We ought to know 
whether we saw the Master or not. 

PETER: (with authority) We don’t disbelieve you. We 
want the facts, and all the facts. I abjure you in the 
name of the Master: Tell us the whole story from the 
very beginning. (The disciples resume their seats. 
Luke and Cleophas remain standing.) 

CLeopHAS: This morning, Luke and I decided we had 
enough of Jerusalem. We started out for Emmaus, 
to get a breath of fresh air. When we were within 
a couple of miles of Emmaus, where the road turns, we 
heard someone calling after us. He called out: 

Votce: (from the rear, deep and resonant) Peace be to 
you. 

(All leap upwards, as if touched with a burning needle. 
Amased and transfixed, they gape at what seems, at first, 
like a beam of light on the rear wall. Before their eyes, 
the light shapes itself into the shadows of a white-robed 
figure.) 

Jesus: (quietly) I say to you again: Peace be to you. 
(They stand trembling and mute.) 

Jesus: (advancing with slow steps) It is I. Fear not. 
(They fall back before him, as if repelled, and crowd 
the side walls.) 

Jesus: (now in the center of the room, by the table) It is 
I. Why do you doubt? Why are you fearful? 
(Pause.) It is I, your Master. (No ome dares to 
move. They stand fascinated, helpless.) 

Jesus: (tenderly, as if coaxing them) Look at my hands 
and my feet. Look, you can see the holes left by the 
nails. It is I, myself. See the marks? Come and touch 
them. I am not a ghost or a spirit. A spirit has not 
flesh, and bones, as you see I have. Don’t you know 
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me? (They begin to be curious, as shy children in the 
presence of a stranger who interests them.) 

Jesus: (inserting the index finger through the holes in 
his hands, and opening his tunic to show the spear 
mark over his heart) See? Have no fear. I am the 
Master, come back to life as I told you that I would. 
(They make incoherent sounds, but are unable to 
move, through shock.) 

Jesus: (seating himself leisurely at the table, and look- 
ing at the plates) Is there anything left to eat? (Mark, 
as the host, grasps his courage enough to place a dish, 
with a piece of fish and a bit of honeycomb on it, near 
the Master. Peter, John and some of the others draw 
near, almost stealthily.) 

Jesus: (naturally) Thank you. (He eats a piece of the 
fish) Won't you sit down and join me? (Detaching 
another piece) Have a taste, Peter. This fish is good. 
Here, James, eat this. And you, Matthew. Don’t be 
afraid, it is only I. (Meanwhile, John has circled about 
the table and drawn near to Jesus.) 

Joun: (throwing his arms wildly about the shoulders of 
Jesus and crying in a voice that spears through the 
rafters) Master! 

Jesus: (turning his head towards John) You are not 

afraid of me, are you, John? 

PETER: (sprawling at the feet of Jesus) My Lord and my 
Master. (All the others crowd about him, smother 
him, shout greetings on him, almost fight each other 
in their efforts to touch him.) 

Jesus: (after they have all satisfied themselves that it is 
he, rises from their midst, and speaks with sublime 
dignity) Peace be to you all. (They fall to their knees 
before him, the ten chosen ones in the center, the 
others flanking them.) 

ALL: Peace be to vou, Master. 

Jesus: (slowly and solemnly) As the Father has sent 
me, so also I send you. (He walks before the kneeling 
figures and breathes on each one.) 

Jesus: (with hands outstretched over them) Receive you 
the Holy Ghost. (He pauses.) Whose sins you shall 
forgive, those sins are forgiven. Whose sins you shall 
retain, those sins are retained. (Slowly, he draws down 
his arms from the benediction, and turns the palms 
upwards as in farewell) My peace I leave with you. 
(As they strain their eyes in adoration of him, they see 

him melt into invisibility. For a perceptible time, they re- 

main motionless. Silently, with the pall of divinity still on 
them, they rise from their knees. Some throw their cloaks 
about them and steal silently out through the door. Peter 
and John and some others, as if dazed, seat themselves 
on the divans. No one speaks. The silence is oppressive.) 

Tuomas: (framed in the doorway, and looking about 
with perplexity) Have you all been seeing ghosts’ 
(He strides into the room and challenges them.) 

PETER: (as one announcing a sublime truth) We have 
seen the Lord. 

Tuomas: (grandiosely, boastingly, proud of his common 
sense) I haven’t. You can’t make me believe it, unless 
I see him with my own eyes. You can’t make me be- 
lieve it is the Lord, unless I can put my finger right 
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through the holes in his hands and feet. No sir! 
(Rising to a climax) Unless I can put my hand into 
the side into the hole made by the spear, I will not 
believe. You can’t bully me into believing your fairy 
tales. 

(The disciples stand speechless before him. With 
shoulders lifted, he struts up and down, the personifica- 
tion of a man who thinks he thinks for himself. Silently, 
from the doorway, Mary, the mother of Jesus, walks over 
to Thomas and places her hand upon his shoulder. As the 
wo seat themselves on a divan, the curtain falls.) 


The Heresy of Modernity: 


Modern Travel 
G. C. HESELTINE 


T is a great mistake to think that men travel only to 

get to a certain place, to see some famous sight, or to 
perform some personal or business mission. It is not un- 
common for people to travel, as Mr. Chesterton has 
shown, (and may be, for all I know, showing practically 
at this moment), to get home again. The best thing about 
many journeys is coming back, going all over the world 
to find your way home. It is then that you find home is 
worth going away for, and, in the words of the song, 
there is no place like it. 

On the other hand, people are known to go away, not 
because they want to get to any place, but because they 
want to get away—from the police, their creditors, or 
the club bore. It is one of the real blessings of modern 
transport, perhaps the only real blessing, that it enables 
you to get away very quickly from Coney Island, Detroit, 
Manchester, Eng., or Moscow, if you have the misfor- 
tune to be there. That is the only excuse, but it is a good 
excuse, for the speed-craze. 

It is a common error amongst modern travelers to think 
that they can travel more and in greater comfort than our 
forefathers, merely because they can travel faster. Most 
modern travel is not travel at all, unless you can cal! get- 
ting from one modern city to another modern city, travel. 
To me it is suspiciously like staying in the same place. All 
modern cities, especially in the same country, have the 
same deadly, monotonous, efficient architecture, the same 
traffic, the same sorts of shops (and thanks to the chain 
stores, even the same shops), the same hotels all built 
like a public lavatory, and the same worried-looking, 
strenuous citizens, rushing about as busy as so many ants, 
dressed in the same fashion. 

Never have different towns been so much alike, thanks 
to the modern economy of ideas, the habit of making one 
idea do for everybody, because people are too busy work- 
ing for somebody else, to think for themselves. Modern 
communications make it possible for a cafeteria, police- 
man’s uniform, or heartache melody sprung upon Chicago, 
to be adopted at once from San Francisco to Long Island, 
so that wherever the traveler goes he will eat the same 
food, obey the same regulations, and hear the same 
cacophonous wail. 

There is not even a journey to excuse such travel. The 
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journey is cut by every ingenuity known to science so that 
it is as brief as possible. In the ideal mode of modern 
travel the time taken on the journey, and therefore the 
journey itself, would be reduced to nothing. Journey is a 
word essentially of time, and has no reference to distance. 
To prevent any hint of travel creeping into a modern rail- 
road journey you can have the same canned fodder, the 
same palpitating saxo-sob by radio, and be poisoned by 
the same hooch as if you were comfortably at home in 
the Bronx (but perhaps you do not live there—sorry.) 

It is pretty much the same with travel abroad. The 
saine monotony of modern efficiency is distributed over 
the capitals of Europe as over the cities of the United 
States. All grand hotels are Grand Hotels, and there the 
matter ends for most travelers. For them, travel consists 
in hopping from one Grand Hotel to another as speedily 
as possible. The difference between the Europejski in 
Warsaw and the Biltmore is not worth going five thousand 
miles to enjoy. 

The best that can be said of Grand Hotels is that some 
are worse than others. They all have a great parade of 
“efficient service,” a plethora of ingenious aids to the 
traveler’s convenience, which make it absolutely impos- 
sible to get any small! service done if it is not of the usual 
routine. It is assumed that the travelers, like the hotels, 
are very much of the same pattern. One slight touch of 
the marvelous diversity with which God has blessed His 
creatures, renders the whole of the boasted service a farce. 
Try to get away comfortably by an extra early train, or 
ask for water in the wrong lounge; see what happens. 

The traveler who makes use of modern travel to meet 
foreign peoples and see foreign places usually fails 
utterly, though he does not always know it. He meets 
chiefly hotel servants and guides, who are the same the 
world over since the ubiquitous Thomas Cook and his 
Sons undertook to do everybody’s travel for him. The or- 
ganization that makes it possible for a man to visit all the 
capitals and show places of Europe, results in his seeing 
none of them. The joke about the man who was taken 
along a road so fast that he thought the milestones were a 
“bone orchard,” or that a field of vegetables, a flock of 
sheep, and the Lake of Killarney were an Irish stew, is 
not so far-fetched as it seems. 

The vision of the modern traveler is blurred as it would 
be by double-speed movies. Adding to this the help or 
hindrance of guide books, he gets a very poor image on 
the mind—the sole purpose of seeing. It is impossible for 
him to gain any definite or real impression since the es- 
sential condition for that is one of time. To see the mar- 
vel of the Niagara Rapids it is necessary to stand and 
stare, which is exactly what everybody does. To visit the 
Tower of London, the National Gallery, Westminster 
Abbey, and the Zoo in one day, or Stratford-on-Avon, 
London, and Paris in the same week is like being forced 
to run at a breathless pace the full length of the Grand 
Canyon of Colorado. The difference is not one of travel, 
or of sightseeing, but only of physical exertion, 

So it is that modern travel, 1n its most highly developed 
form, for pleasure or curiosity, fails in its object. Mod- 
ern travel for other purposes is not travel but transport. 
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The idea that we travel easier or better than our ancestors 
who had only their two feet or a horse, is a great fallacy. 
Thousands upon thousands of medieval bishops from the 
remotest parts of Europe regularly niade their ad limina 
visit to Rome. There was constant communication be- 
tween Rome and every See, and between all the courts and 
nobles, numerous as they were, by travelers, since there 
were no telegraphs or radio. When a man went traveling 
in the old days, there was a perpetually changing wonder 
revealed to him, slowly enough for him to take it in. 
The world is so mapped and places are so described today, 
that the element of surprise, which is half the fun of 
travel, is lost. 

What American today could travel like Marco Polo to 
the court of the great Kublai Khan at Xanadu, like Will- 
iam of Rubruk far through Central Asia to Mongolia 
and the lands of the Tartars, or like many another to 
Cathay and the three Indias and the land of Prester John, 
and bring back tales of “ palace gates of sardonyxes inlaid 
with snakes horn, windows of crystal, tables of gold and 
amethyst, pavements of onyx, lamps burning balsam,” 
of where “twelve archbishops sit on our right at table to 
meals every day and twenty bishops on our left,” and 
where the King is preceded by a wooden cross “ that he 
may always bear in mind the Passion of Christ.”’ 

It is not that the places are not there, nor equal wonders 
to be seen, it is because travel has been confined to rails 
and routes and the tales of those have all been told. 
Travel is a poor thing if no one will listen to your tales 
when you come back. The modern world is too sophis- 
ticated and too busy to wonder at them. The medieval 
travelers went far and wide, again and again, and there 
was nothing to stop them. 

You can still travel today to wonderful places and live 
among wonderful peoples, but they are inaccessible to 
those who go by rail or automobile, tossed deftly from one 
Grand Hotel to another. It requires little more than it did 
centuries ago, a stout heart, a strong stomach, and two 
sound feet, with the courage and curiosity to venture into 
the unknown. The unknown is not remote or far away, 
it is anywhere a little way off the modern traveler’s route, 
the beaten track. It is as full of unheard-of marvels as the 
lost Atlantis or the land of Prester John. If you travel 
in the old way you may return to realize the wonder and 
delight of Christopher Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and 
Amerigo Vespucci and discover America in all her pristine 
glory. But modern travel allows no such thing. The 
twentieth-century traveler always knows where he is 


going. 
SIMONY 


“Everything is priced: 
Come, Judas, what of Christ?” 


“His worth? A coward king’s? 
But thirty silverlings !” 


Whereat, the Groom being sold, 
Came Simon with his gold 


Who willed but vainly tried 
To buy the widowed Bride. 
Francis Carin. 
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Education 





Pharisaical Pedagogy 


FRANCIS GERARD 


OST educators are acquainted with the objectives of 
secondary education formulated by the Commis- 
sion on Reorganization within the past years. <A few 
of them are abreast with the most recent formulations of 
objectives made by every type of educator. They have 
devoured page afier page of optimism and pessimism 
alike. And still a few there may be who have spent their 
pre-sleep dreams in educational meditations. This mere 
handful have, perhaps, analyzed and synthesized by day 
and by night the question, “ what’s wrong with present- 
day education.” They rejoice to find such optimistic 
works as “ What’s Right with Education?” but the pre- 
dominance of the opposite viewpoint haunts their noc- 
turnal and daytime dreams. And of these few who have 
so thoroughly analyzed and synthesized, there are per- 
haps a few who have satisfied their own mind’s craving 
after truth; but of these, those are far in the minority 
who have so far possessed the courage of their conviction 
that they have expressed themselves on the printed page. 
The reason is evident. To answer their question con- 
scientiously as truthful educators, we, all of us, must in- 
criminate ourselves somewhat more or less. Not all edu- 
cators are at fault. But certainly it must be admitted that 
any number of us should chant a Miserere. Too often 
defenseless youth is blamed as the source of all educa- 
tional evil; often, but more justly, the home is involved 
as a cause. But is it not possible that the cause is more 
properly at home than we ordinarily concede? Is it not 
possible that we ourselves must shoulder most of the 
blame? 

Is lack of objective or is lack of method the bane of 
present-day education? Most agree that it is rather, lack 
of objective. Our scientific age is chuck full of method. 
But does it occur to us that lack of objective may apply 
to the teacher’s personal conduct equally as well as to the 
teacher’s conduct as an educator? A thousand years ago 
there was a common saying among the rhetoricians that 
non posse oratorem esse nisi virum bonum (Only a 
good man can be an orator), and the teacher is pre-emin- 
ently the orator. Which is to say, even though under our 
breath, that the teacher must be first and always a model 
man. Just in so far as he is not this model man, will 
his teaching fall short of the mark that it should attain. 
And nowhere is the truth of this statement more evident 
than in the field of secondary education. 

The Commission on Reorganization for secondary edu- 
cation has formulated the following objectives; “ first, 
health; secondly, command of fundamental processes; 
thirdly, worthy home membership; fourthly, vocation; 
fifthly, citizenship; sixthly, worthy use of leisure; 
seventhly and lastly, ethical character.” It is evident that 
they are not listed in order of importance. It is further- 
more evident that the Catholic must immediately seek for 
a clearer concept of at least one of these objectives. He 
must ask what is meant by the seventh objective; that 
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of the formation of ethical character. If by this objective 
is meant ethical character, purely and solely as such, that 
is to say, without reference to the fundamental spiritual 
and dogmatic aspect of the term, the Catholic must reject 
this last criterion entirely. If God and the truths of relig- 
ion are not in any way to be included in the objectives 
of secondary education, we must formulate our own set 
of objectives. Dependent upon a finer analysis of terms, 
perhaps, the other objectives may stand. But the Catholic 
knows that religion and learning are inseparable. If he is 
dubious we can do no more than refer him to the discourse 
in the “ Idea of a University” on the “ Duties of the 
Church toward Knowledge.” 

In general it is not witticism to say that to evaluate 
the cardinal principles of education, one must first of all 
evaluate the work of John Henry Newman, our educator- 
Cardinal. With Newman as our guide, we may, then, 
proceed to estimate the cardinal principles of education 
as formulated by the Commission on Reorganization for 
secondary education. This committee states as its objec- 
tives those which we have listed above. But in their last 
analysis, these principles may easily be reduced to the 
philosophical distinctions of the mental, moral, physical, 
and social objectives of education. And I wish to empha- 
size especially that the age-old principle of “ practise what 
you preach,” is as applicable in the realm of education in 
general, as it is in the realm of morality, in particular. 

We are talking of secondary education. The university, 
even the college, professor may dispense with these per- 
sonal qualifications without such great detriment, but even 
here the detriment is very little short of disaster. Witness 
the recent Encyclical on Education. Certain it is that the 
secondary educator must practise what he preaches. 
Sometimes he does not; the results that follow are dis- 
astrous. 

It was not many years ago that the present writer was 
subjected to some of this pharisaical pedagogy. Thanks 
be to God, things have changed in his Alma Mater. But 
it is hard to wipe out impressions left by teachers and 
masters who were three-fourths hypocritical and one- 
fourth pedagogical. There was our good old French 
teacher, talented enough, and a strict disciplinarian. But 
the rumor soon circulated among us that he taught merely 
because he could get no other occupation. The boys who 
lived near his boarding house soon found out that he 
never looked at his books from the minute he left the 
classroom till his re-entrance upon the following day. 
As the year went on, it became a certain fact that our 
papers were never corrected properly. He merely made a 
fairly accurate estimate. Of course, our teacher was a 
strict disciplinarian, but for scholarly enthusiasm, not to 
mention moral enthusiasm, we had to search outside our 
French class. 

Then there was the master of discipline. Thanks be to 
God, again, I was not old enough to depreciate him at 
his full value. But for all that I have never met a more 
undisciplined man. When one could never count upon 
him for order or punctuality, could we be blamed for 
rather violent insubordination when our own disorder or 
tardiness was severely dealt with? We had a social-science 
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teacher, coo. I have never since met a more uncharitable, 
or a more sharp-tongued critical human being. He would 
lecture to us on the care of the sick and the poor, but 
once we were out of the classroom, social science became 
a mere matter of theory. His delight then seemed to be 
to lecture in the most destructive slandering, backbiting, 
and calumnious style that I have ever heard or read. Yes, 
we had a librarian, too. He told us that the reason why 
the library did not have the latest books was because most 
of us had never read the books that were rotting upon 
the shelves. We had the hope of more and newer litera- 
ture only when all the students had read all the old books 
in all the sections of the entire old library. Not that he 
ever formulated this objective, but with our boyish preju- 
dices we ourselves formulated it for him. Human nature 
is inconsistent, and educators usually have some sort of 
human nature. Since they are human, they must guard 
against inconsistency in their own educative make-up. 

This is a day of standardized education. Our deans and 
educators talk unendingly of the good and evil of the 
standardizing agencies. The most keen-sighted cannot fail 
to appreciate the fact that a great number of intellectual 
pharisees have been ousted from the classroom, thanks 
to modernity. The teacher who begins to teach his class 
without even a fundamental knowledge of his subject is 
fast becoming the rara avis. But this so-called standardi- 
zation does not guarantee that our good old French 
teacher will not come to class with his unopened book. 
That it cannot insure, if it would. Indirectly, through the 
standardization of the results to be achieved by the pupil, 
there is the mere possibility of preventing such pedagogi- 
cal neglect. But perhaps the pupils will make up what the 
teacher does not teach by private study. 

Nor does standardization standardize the personality of 
the teacher, much less of the headmaster. The officials of 
our standardizing agencies themselves complain of this 
evil. “Show us a system that will standardize the per- 
sonality of the teacher, or the efficiency of the teacher 
as distinct from his honorary degree,” they say, “ and we 
will adopt it.” Here then is a problem for Catholic educa- 
tors. Here, too, is a problem for Catholic deans and presi- 
dents. Are our schools full of pedagogical pharisees? 
God forbid! There may be a few. But as a whole we 
pride ourselves on our pedagogical sincerity. Witness the 
article by James O’Donnell Bennett commented upon in 
the editorial columns of this magazine. In the words of 
Mr. Bennett, speaking of Catholic educators, “they ap- 
peared to think that a human soul, whether it were grad- 
uate or undergraduate, was the most precious treasure 
that could be intrusted to a teacher.” 

Such quotations as these show that after all there is 
something right with Catholic education. They also serve 
to show that this is not an unhealthy pessimistic reverie 
on Catholic education. What we say is true, perhaps even 
more evidently, in the case of non-Catholic education. But 
there is just a possibility that some of us may redden a bit 
as we read these lines of seemingly sour and morbid pes- 
simism. There is another possibility, that we may not 
put all the blame for present-day educational misfortunes 
on the parents, or on poor defenseless youth. 
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Sociology 
The Labor Encyclical of 1891 


Paut L. BLake ty, S.]. 


N May 15, 1891, Leo XIII published an Encyclical 

on the labor question. In the forty years that have 
elapsed, that Encyclical has gathered almost as much dust 
as the Constitution of the United States. 

The Pontiff reminded all men that even to a world 
which “ boasted the vast expansion of industrial pursuits 
and the marvelous discoveries of science” ruin would 
certainly come, should it persistently ignore charity, jus- 
tice, and the Ten Commandments. That part of the world 
which was not frankly bored, or mute with astonishment, 
resented this intrusion of religion into business. Religion, 
it remarked, was—religion. Its shrine was the home and 
the recesses of the heart. Business, in like manner, was 
business, a matter of the mart and the street. Religion 
was all very well in its place, but, really, religion was 
degraded when mixed with business. 

How familiar the cant is! 

However, to the extent that it stated a fact, the vocal 
part of the world was quite correct. There was not much 
religion in business in the era preceding 1891 (an age 
over which hung the aura created by the activities of the 
Federal looters and the big business thieves of the ’70’s 
and '80’s) and there seems to be less today. Charity then 
and now is commonly rated as an amiable weakness not 
infrequently associated with mental defect. The Ten 
Commandments are a list of ancient tribal regulations 
which modern children memorize (occasionally) at Sun- 
day school. Justice means going as far as—on advice of 
counsel—you conclude that you can go, and still avoid 
going to jail. Small wonder then that the business world 
in the ‘90’s was bored or resentful—but mostly bored— 
at mention of the Encyclical; or that it still is. 

In the United States, the Encyclical at first went al- 
most unnoted. Finally, on reading it, some Catholics 
rubbed their eyes, and questioned the accuracy of the 
translation. Others, if not scandalized, were afflicted with 
what the theologians term admiratio. Like Blessed 
Thomas More’s old lady whose devotion was never quite 
the same after she had learned that Our Blessed Lady 
was indeed a Jewess, these Catholics somehow felt that 
Leo XIII had compromised them by an incautious attempt 
to placate the tiger of Socialism. Of course, the Pontiff 
had guarded himself; that they would admit; but when 
creatures like Johann Most and Emma Goldman and 
John P. Altgeld were whiffing up and down the land, it 
was at least a bit imprudent to write that the condition of 
some wage earners was little better than that of slaves. 

Then, too, those paragraphs about wages; and how 
they should be fixed by a true contract, the employer 
neither using his power to force his views on the pros- 
pective worker, nor taking advantage of the fact that he 
sorely needed a job. Was not labor after all a commodity, 
like hides and cobalt? Why, then, should the employer 
pay a high wage when the market was flooded with men 
who could be hired for a pittance? Would not the Pontiff 
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bring much trouble into a world ruled on the principle 
that when a man refused to agree to the wage set by the 
employer, he had only himself to blame if he starved? 
Why, then, should the Pope, a pious and learned eccles- 
iastic, indeed, but whose field of authority was religion 
and morals, concern himself with labor problems which he 
could hardly hope to understand? 

Religion is all very well in its way, the opulent daughter 
of a respectable publican once complained to the late 
Father Tierney, “ but why bring it into one’s daily life?” 
She never understood why that great and good man burst 
into uncontrollable laughter. I am afraid that hers was 
the spirit of too many Catholics of forty years ago, who 
saw no reason why religion should be dragged into a 
discussion of the problems of labor. That probably ex- 
plains why today some of us know so little of the beauti- 
ful Christ-like spirit, with its tender compassion for the 
multitude of workers, or of the broad Catholic spirit, or 
of the philosophic sweep and finality, of Leo’s magnificent 
Encyclical. Very probably, too, it explains why there is 
even less of that Christ-like spirit in the modern social 
and economic world. 

Unfortunately, there was a reason, at least an apparent 
reason, for Socialism was the lion (or have I called it a 
tiger?) blocking the path that led to an adequate compre- 
hension of the Encyclical. Against Socialism its whole 
force was turned. In the minds of many the Pontiff’s 
teaching was interpreted as a corrective of that one error, 
so that what Leo had written against errors equally, if 
not more fundamentally, pernicious, was hurriedly passed 
over. 

In the heat of battle these good people carried on as 
though the first and most sacred of all human rights was 
the right of a steel corporation to prescribe how many 
hours per day the employe must work, and for what wage. 
Even as late as thirteen years ago, I was regarded as a 
kind of a short-robe Socialist for daring to question the 
sacredness of the twelve-hour day while—to compare 
small things with great—even now some people, on con- 
sidering Dr. John A. Ryan’s volume on the minimum 
wage, wonder at the lax administration which permits 
him to hold a chair at the Catholic University. It is a 
virtue to scourge radical labor, but an unforgivable sin 
to say “ naughty, naughty” to capital grown fat on the 
life blood of the poor. 

All that, however, is spilt milk. Our professors and 
our preachers now waste little time, I am sure, in dis- 
cussing the remains of Socialism, for we have discovered 
the Encyclical of Leo XIII. The writings of such men as 
Cardinal Manning in England, of Dr. Ryan, and of the 
Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., in the United States, with the 
lectures and practical work of others, F. P. Kenkel, for 
example, at the Central Bureau in St. Louis, the Rev. 
Jones Corrigan, S.J., at Boston College, and the Rev. 
Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., who founded the first Catholic 
School of Sociology at Loycla University, Chicago, and 
is now its dean—these have convinced us that the En- 
cyclical is safely Catholic. Thus a beginning has been 
made. But if we are to win the reward of the worker 
who came at the eleventh hour, we can pass over no op- 
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portunity of teaching a world in sore distress the sover- 
eign efficacy of the remedies proposed by Leo XIIT in his 
Encyclical of 1891. 

One excellent opportunity is afforded by the celebration 
to be held next month, at the direction of Pius XI, com- 
memorating the Encyclical’s fortieth anniversary. This 
Review which, in the words of one of the leading Cath- 
olic sociologists in this country, “has from the beginning 
defended with zeal and courage and, at times, almost 
alone, the principles of the Encyclical,” proposes to mark 
the occasion by a series of papers contributed by Catholic 
scholars at home and abroad. Publication will begin next 
week. 

These articles will form a clear and authoritative treat- 
ise on the relations of capital and labor, viewed in the 
light of the principles of the Catholic Church. Among 
the writers are Dr. John A. Ryan, the Rev. Joseph Huss- 
lein, S.J., St. Louis University, Dr. F. J. Haas, Marquette 
University, F. P. Kenkel, Dr. A. J. Muench, St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, and the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, 
of the Catholic University. From England, Henry Somer- 
ville, the Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J., Heythrop College, Ox- 
ford, and the Rev. L. O’Hea, S.J., of the Catholic Labor 
College, Oxford, will send papers, and Pere Georges 
Guitton, S.J., of the Action Populaire, Paris, is among 
the contributors from the Continent. 

The series will be found useful, it is hoped, as a means 
of drawing the attention of our young people in our 
Catholic colleges and universities, to most serious prob- 
lems which they must help to solve. Offered as a com- 
mentary, the papers should be read in connection with 
the Encyclical itself. The excellent edition recently pub- 
lished in the Catholic Mind, and other reprints already 
announced or in preparation, make the complete text 
readily accessible. 

Doubtless the celebrations inaugurated at Rome next 
month will stimulate social study and research. Is it too 
much to hope that every Catholic college student in this 
country will at least read the Encyclical so as to gain 
some knowledge of what it contains? Unless the boys 
and girls who will rule the coming generation learn the 
principles contained in this great Encyclical, and learn 
how to practise them, any real solution of the manifold 
problems of labor, made acute in this age, pagan in prin- 
ciple and pagan in practice, and growing more pagan, 
year by vear, becomes impossible. 


SKYWARD 


What will it be to me if I— 

Seeing the stars drip from the sky— 
Feel my soul curve like a cup 

And lift it not up? 


God made my soul a craving thing, 
Small and fine for measuring ; 

He gave it skies that twist and bend 
But never end; 


And when its thirst will lure it far 
Past burning clouds, beyond a star, 
He then unfurls to challenge it 
The infinite. 
Ruts FE. Hopkins. 
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With Scrip and Staff 
F any living man is a thorn in the side of the pro- 
fessional scoffers at religion, it is Mahatma Gandhi, 
at the age of sixty. His power over the millions of India 
is a standing refutation of the assertion that religion is 
outmoded, that prayer has no practical effect on life, that 
asceticism is a relic of useless medievalism, that the strong 
man indulges his passions, that the machine age has 
come to stay, that a personal God has no part in modern 

life. Says the Associated Press for April 2: 


For weeks there has not been a night when he has slept more 
than four hours, and in many of them he has rested only one 
hour. He has been actually busy with sessions of the Congress 
and Congress committees for eighteen hours each day. In the 
course of each day he receives about 500 visitors, participates in 
endless councils, attends to voluminous correspondence, directs 
policy and actions of the Nationalist organization, edits Young 
India, translates Christian scriptural writings into Hindustani, 
makes speeches, gives interviews, and yet finds time to pray, fast, 
and meditate, and he expects to be 100 years old. 


Lenin, it was said, suffered the supreme disappointment 
of his life when Gandhi elected to campaign for India’s 
independence by way of non-violence and religious asceti- 
cism, instead of by the preaching of materialism and vio- 
lent revolution. 





[LL Gandhi, who appears to have had little contact 
with Catholicism, ever come face to face with the 
supreme leader of the Christian world? If he does, it will 
be a memorable conversation. Will he or his non-Christian 
followers learn that sin, the root of that hate and strife 
which is the obstacle to Gandhi’s program, cannot be ex- 
piated by all the fasting and asceticism in the world unless 
these are joined to the grace of Christ? When they do, 
India will become Christian. 

The day before he sailed from Madras on February 26 
of this year, Archbishop Mooney, the former Apostolic 
Delegate to India and just now appointed Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Japan, was asked by one of the staff of the Madras 
Catholic Leader “ whether, from his high tower of ob- 
servation, India seemed to be moving Christward.” With- 
out the least hesitation he replied: 

I carry away the consoling conviction that the Catholic Church, 
which by definition is universal and by the witness of the ages is 
at home in every land, is day by day taking firmer root in Indian 
soil. One compelling evidence of this is the impressive develop- 
ment of the indigenous clergy. This, after all, is but the fulfil- 
ment of the ardent desire so often expressed by the Holy Father, 
as the supreme interpreter of the mind of the Church. It is, 
moreover, the ideal of every missionary from afar. And it is the 
prime result which marks the accomplishment of the high purpose 
which brought him to a foreign land and sets the seal of permanent 
success on his apostolic labors. Naturally, too, this fulfils the in- 
stinctive aspiration of the Catholic population, not in any narrow 
spirit of nationalism, but in the broad spirit of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. . 

When asked which were the most urgent problems of 
the Church at the moment in India, the Delegate replied : 

What the emergencies of tomorrow may be, we know not; but 
we do know that the problems of today have chiefly to do with 
the provision of more and better catechists, the increase in the 
number and efficiency of our primary schools, the development of 
local support for established parishes and institutions, and the 
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effective enlistment of well-ordered lay cooperation in the mission- 
ary and social work of the Church. 


All these have been emphasized in the Catholic Leader, 
says its editor, adding—bless his soul:—‘“It is so rich 
and rare a sensation for the editor of a Catholic weekly 
to enjoy the hope that, after all, he may perhaps escape 
being burned at the stake or immured for the rest of his 
natural days.” 





R even that he might escape giving scandal. The 

Pilgrim’s recent strictures on some charitable pub- 
licity methods drew fire from the Reverend Father M., a 
home missionary. He writes: 


Rev. Dear Father: 

My attention has been called to an article appearing in the 
March 2lst issue of America. The article appears under the cap- 
tion “ With Script [sic] and Staff” and is signed “ The Pilgrim.” 
While our name is not mentioned in connection with the article, 
the detailed description therein of certain leaflets leaves no doubt 
that we are the culprits. We are not actually branded as imposters 
but reference is made in other parts of the article to frauds who 
prey on the Catholic public. So that even though the article 
prefaces its remarks about us with “ Even where there is no actual 
fraud,” a general impression is created that the Catholic public 
should beware of us. Particular reference is made to the “ Mass 
League.” Now there is nothing new about Mass Associations. 
There are many Mass Associations in existence. This is the first 
time, to our knowledge, that solicitation for memberships in any 
Mass Association has been associated with comments on religious 
frauds. Is it because we are obscure foreign priests that we have 
been picked out as the “horrible example?” 

It certainly gives us no pleasure to beg for what we need. Our 
work is among the very poor. We have no millionaire parishioners 
to help us. You in New York with your rich parishes probably 
do not appreciate what we must face. If you can tell us how we 
can raise funds in any other way than by begging letters we 
should be deeply appreciative. 

Now coming to the question of scandal, it is my opinion that 
this article will give far more scandal than our “ piety-promotion 
scheme,” as you call it. 

To raise funds for the Holy Father’s Community Chest, you 
will find that memberships have been openly solicited. Even news- 
paper advertising has been resorted to. The membership offer- 
ing varies in price from $40 to $1 and it is openly stated that 
membership is enriched by many spiritual benefits and indulgences. 
The circulars prepared by the Association, which are enclosed for 
the enlightenment of “ The Pilgrim,” who admits he often finds 
himself napping, discloses that these spiritual favors and in- 
dulgences are conceded by the Pope. Not only may Plenary In- 
dulgences be gained by members of this Association, but each 
member is remembered in a daily Mass said throughout the year 
by a large group of priests and missionaries. It is interesting to 
note that the President of this Association is one of your own 
Society and that Cardinal Hayes is the Cardinal Protector. This 
Association was established by the Holy See and ratified by the 
Bishops’ Conference in Washington, D. C. in 1926. Catholics who 
know of the activities of this Pontifical Association and who read 
the article in AMERICA will be sadly puzzled, because here we 
have an appeal for funds in the name of the Holy Father and 
an offering of spiritual benefits in return, in a way which Arch- 
bishop McNicholas says must merit the positive disapproval of 
the Church. Is not the average Catholic likely to think strange 
thoughts when he reads the list of benefits to be gained by becom- 
ing a member of the Catholic Near East Welfare Association 
and then reads Archbishop McNicholas’ statement, which you 
quote, about “securing bargains in spiritual matters?” 

This tendency to rush into print on the part of certain mem- 
bers of the clergy in criticism, if not in condemnation, of what 
other members of the clergy are doing, to say the least, is in bad 
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taste. If at any time there are apuses which need correcting, the 
broadcasting of these abuses to the world at large merely gives 
comfort and encouragement to those opposed to the Faith and 
scandal to those who are Catholics. 

The statement in the article that the general harm of such cir- 
cularization outweighs any particular advantages and that this 
harm is as great without the Fold as within it, is pure assump- 
tion. On the other hand we have abundance of proof that our 
activities, which you seem to object to, in spreading devotion to 
the Little Flower is doing an inestimable amount of good. The 
characterization of our work as a “ piety-promotion scheme” is 
deplorable. Certainly the missionary conscience of our people, 
which the article says needs education, will be little helped by 
such an obvious sneer. 

He closes with a warning as to the harm that such state- 


ments as the Pilgrim’s might cause. 





HE Pilgrim was not napping when he made those 

observations, and quoted (not “ rushing into print ”’) 
the solemn warning addressed to the Catholic Faithful 
by the head of one of this country’s greatest dioceses, and 
a member of the venerable Dominican Order, mother of 
piety. Father M.’s displeasure at his appeals being men- 
tioned in conjunction with fraudulent schemes proves the 
very point I am making, which is the danger of giving 
even the appearance of such conjunction. There is no 
objection to procuring membership in Mass associations ; 
nor to offering some spiritual favors and even indul- 
gences when alms have been given; this is the recognized 
practice of the Church: provided that it be done in a 
manner not likely to give rise to misunderstandings. 

No such misunderstanding is likely, for Catholics, in the 
case of the Holy Father’s Community Chest. It is made 
known as a project of the Holy Father himself, as a work 
of the Pontifical Catholic Near East Welfare Association, 
whose high auspices, mentioned by Father M., of them- 
selves prevent any suspicion of commercial promotion. 
The spiritual advantages promised are simple and obvious. 

What I object to, is just that which Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas stigmatizes: the appearance of “ securing bar- 
gains in spiritual matters”: either by “ offering hun- 
dreds and thousands of Masses to the Faithful”; or, as 
in the case of Father M.’s publicity, a number of various 
promises which, especially in their combination and mode 
of presentation, savor of commercialism. Such, for in- 
stance, is the offering “free” of blessed Pardon Cru- 
cifixes, and medallions touched to the relics of the Little 
Flower, which, however, are given “ both” when $5.00 
is paid and “ one only ” when $2.00 is paid. It is not that 
these things may give rise to misconceptions; they do, 
especially in the minds of those who know as does the 
Pilgrim, how unscrupulously such plans can be promoted 
for otherwise good works by professionals who, in some 
instances, are not even Catholics. I remember how one 
needy parish was stocked by a non-Christian pro- 
fessional with Pardon Crucifixes supposedly “ blessed in 
Jerusalem ” and retailed at $4.00 apiece, only sixty cents 
of which ever went to the actual beneficiary. 

Those who most resent such appeals are not 


rich 


parishioners ” but other poor missionaries who refuse to 
resort to them, and trust to the efficacy of a plain state- 
ment of their needs. 


THE PILGRIM. 
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Literature 


Whither Literature? 
J. R. N. Maxwe t, S.J. 


HE final curtain has fallen on another decade of 

American letters. As one steps about the cluttered 
stage with the glare of the lights dimmed to normal power 
at the end-of-performance time, one is rather bewildered 
at the incongruous mass of properties and effects that 
strew the boards. Painted roses and moonlit balconies lie 
neglected in a far dusty corner. Their days of usefulness 
are ended, and so are the gay ‘nineties that gave them 
being. In this period of truth and progress there is little 
room for such foibles, and less patience and tolerance with 
such pretenders. Exeunt omnes. And with these two 
words, mere stage directions, romance and all her trap- 
pings passed through the wings and retired to a nook of 
obscurity—surely, an inglorious exit for so lovely a lady. 
For after all there is romance and romance, and it is 
equally true that there must be some romance, for that 
is life. Are these discarded properties, these skeletons of 
a former brilliance all that is left to us? Alas, poor 
Yorick, we knew you well, and knowing you and all that 
you have meant to life, we mourn your loss. 

The past decade has blatantly insisted that the texture 
of good literature must be made of sterner stuff. Ro- 
mance and all the glamor that is cast about the world and 
the lives lived therein is so far from reality as to be foreign 
to it. The exponents of this literary razing snatched at 
her painted roses that grew in her gardens of make- 
believe, and from beneath these lovely blossoms dragged 
crouching all the crudities of which life has been ashamed. 

We are told to look at life, to get behind the mask of 
illusion, to realize where we are and what we are—animals 
preyed upon by other and stronger animals in a trackless 
jungle where no rose grows and no moon ever beams. 
This, in substance, is the doctrine of the naturalisis, so 
many of whom echo the despair of their leader, Theodore 
Dreiser, him who rejoices to place the human race on the 
hopeless brink of an empty nothingness. Strange world, 
this, in which we live. Their facts prove it so. For these 
men claim to be describing the stark realities of life with 
photographic accuracy, and every picture tells its tragic 
story. Who can gainsay these facts? Sinclair Lewis with 
an uncanny flare for such truthful presentations, has given 
us several such pictures. He flung his creations, Carol 
Kennicott, Babbitt, Elmer Gantry, and Dodsworth out be- 
fore the eyes of the world in pictures that would lead one 
to suspect a bit of legerdemain on the part of the pho- 
tographer. He has done, though to a greater degree, that 
for which the naturalists and the realists have called the 
romanticists to task. He has idealized, and that in no 
slight way. In gathering the material for the photographs 
which he wished to present, his camera has been careful 
to omit several details, nearly all the pleasant phases of 
life, and to choose only those that would help definitely in 
the picture to be created. And inasmuch as Mr. Lewis 
planned to give us a very dark picture, only the darkest 
elements of life were selected. This is his system of 
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photography, and there are those who believe it to be 
true. Illusion has been replaced by delusion. Painted 
roses, which all the world knew to be painted, were thrown 
aside for the reality of a lie. ‘And that is called reatism 
and naturalism,—the selection of the meanest traits of 
human nature at her meanest and weakest moments, a 
gathering together of the sillier and more vacuous phases 
of life, jamming them into the darkest possible picture 
in such a way as to give to that false representation some 
of the semblance of reality. Over the lens of these 
cameras they have put a blurry b!:e glass lest there be 
some hint of sunshine in their photographs of life. 

From our novelists we had always expected a universal 
view of life. From Theodore Dreiser we got life as looked 
at through the knot-hole of a very narrow mind, and 
that mind is the puny possession of Theodore Dreiser. 
A morose character he is, who lived his early days in a 
small world of poverty and suffering for so long a time 
that the impression which such a life left upon him has 
extended, as far as he is concerned, to the entire world 
of men. He suffers yet in the vivid memories which he 
carried away from that period. He suffers, too, in a pov- 
erty of literary finish and largeness of style. But his 
greatest ailment comes from his own warped mind and 
his distorted outlook on the world in general. 

It is indeed a blessing that the pious wish of Bobbie 
Burns has not been fulfilled. We should hardly care to 
see ourselves through the eyes of Dreiser and those of 
his ilk. With a shrug of his shoulders this man could 
dismiss the writings of Dickens and Thackeray, whom he 
considers hopeless sentimentalists, who, though they knew 
how shabby a thing life is, how full of lies, yet agreed 
to close their eyes to facts, to put truth into their pockets, 
as it were, and to pander to the sugared tastes of men. 
Thus Dreiser would sum up these lights of Victorianism. 
Surely, such an observation is as superficial as Mr. 
Dreiser’s own picture of life. 

If there be any novelist who has handled the shabbiness 
of life more successfully, tenderly and sympathetically 
than did Dickens, it would be a pleasure to know his 
books, be he sentimentalist or romanticist. Labels are 
mere accidents. Like Dreiser, Dickens knew the pinch 
of poverty and the coldness of false charity, but he did 
not allow these elements of life to embitter him. Having 
felt the need of understanding and sympathy, he could 
later give sympathy and kindliness, and that in no small 
measure. The back-wash of life did not shrink his mind, 
but rather carried all the dross of gloom and discontent 
away with it. 

The picture thus far is a black one and by no means 
encouraging. There is, however, another and a brighter 
side. The scene changes from the jungle and the world 
of bitterness, disappointment and vacuity to the real world 
where men and women live with their intermingled joys 
and sorrows, lives that are real with a tincture of real 
romance. But I shall come to that gradually. 

There was a time when novelists wrote to furnish some 
sort of entertainment, suppose I say a momentary escape 
from the duller moments of life. Today, however, many 
write merely to stimulate unrest, to arouse discontent, to 
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challenge rather than to relax. This change came to us 
in the form of a revolt, and in our own country it was 
marked with an almost rabid fanaticism. But now it 
would seem to have spent itself. The wild enthusiasm 
which greeted the appearance of many of these novels of 
revolt has since felt the rub of years, and has become 
somewhat sane as a result. Only read back to 1920 for 
the reviews that were given of the books of that period. 
Critics of “Main Street” were sure that a prophet had 
risen among us, and “ Main Street’ was literally read 
by millions. Last year, Mr. Lewis’ “ Dodsworth” was 
advertised by its publishers as a prize for those who 
would go through the formality of inscribing the proper 
names below some ten pictures of authors whose faces 
have been gracing magazines and advertisements for sev- 
eral years. In other words, “ Dodsworth” was used as a 
means of swelling the mailing lists of a publishing house. 
No, the demand for Mr. Lewis is not quite so insistent 
as it was ten years ago. The recent awarding of the Nobel 
prize may draw a red herring across the trail for a while, 
many of the American public will continue to be fooled, 
but all will not lose the scent. 

- As author of “ Jurgen,” James Branch Cabell became 
almost famous over night ten years ago. Today, reviewers 
are pricking the bubble of his fame with sharply pointed 
pens. Perhaps it was his realization of this fact which 
elicited from Mr. Cabell the opinion that, “ the American 
novelists of the ‘twenties are ripening handsomely into 
oblivion.” It may be that the Anierican public is begin- 
ning to show the wisdom that comes with years, even ten 
years. In either case, there is a marked change, and strong 
grounds for hope. 

Once it would have been heresy to question the bally- 
hoo that went with the name of Theodore Dreiser. He is 
honest, we were told, powerful. With the change of years 
he has become powerfully dull, and his “ A Gallery of 
Women” is said to lack interest and significance,—and 
these are very damming words. In fact one reviewer has 
suggested that by adding this book to his published works, 
Mr. Dreiser is inviting the little song of his brother Paul, 
“On the Banks of the Wabash,” to outlive his own prose 
works. And no one has yet said “anathema” to that 
statement. Sherwood Anderson is characterized as diffuse 
and befuddled. To Joseph Hergesheimer’s latest, “ The 
Party Dress,” scant praise is given, as being a long way 
below “ The Three Pennies ” and “ Java Head.” Surely, 
all this is indicative of a falling off in interest, at least. 

A decade ago critics were predicting immortality of 
these men as interpreters of their age and their coun- 
try’s life. Their pictures of that life were true, it was 
said ; they dabbled not at all in the dainty colors of roman- 
ticism, but looking beyond the make-believe of life, they 
saw it really as it was, and presented what they saw. Since 
that time there has been a change. It began almost ten 
years ago and has gathered considerable momentum since. 
Either we have come to know a new kind of life different 
from that of realists and naturalists, or we have become 
jaded by gazing upon their distorted portraits of life. 

Nor are our writers immune from this feeling of unrest 
with such literature. Naturalism and ultra-realism have 
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been discarded by many of them, and a worth-while real- 
ism, that of reality is taking their places. Let us go back 
to 1922, to Willa Cather’s “One of Ours,” and follow 
her progress up to her latest creation, ‘“ Death Comes 
for the Archbishop.” In all these novels Miss Cather 
writes of life and reality. In them she sounds a new 
and a sane note in American letters. The stiffness and 
exaggerated romancing of Victorianism have been put 
aside. She believes in an honest picture of life,—an article 
in Mr. Dreiser’s credo to which he has never been true. 
It is the life of the pioneer and the artist, truly American 
characters, that interests her mainly. Their lives are a 
blend of sunshine and shadow, and she pictures both 
these elements simply and with a kindly sympathy. There 
are no bitter overtones, no reflections on the futility of life 
with its failures. 

It is refreshing to move away from the world of Dreiser 
and his followers to this world of reality which Miss 
Cather has given us. Life is not entirely evil, as Dreiser 
and others would have us believe; life is not at all futile; 
human nature is not a laughing-stock. Nor is life entirely 
good and free of evil. That there is sin, we all know,— 
plenty of it. We know also that many lives are led aim- 
lessly, fruitlessly and with little or no good. We meet 
with these facts in life and we read of them in some 
novels, and whereas in life their effect on us is not too 
gruesome because of the presence of intermingling good, 
we shudder at them in some novels, while in others we 
pass en from them to the more pleasant aspects of life, 
as one who in gathering flowers neglects the weeds. And 
the reason for this experience is that some novels would 
picture all gardens as choked with weeds, decked with no 
flowers. 

Recently I turned the last page of Edith O’Shaughnes- 
sy’s “‘ Other Ways and Other Flesh,” a unified series of 
vignettes of life. Nowhere in these pages was I aware that 
I was looking at anything foreign to life. The characters 
I met there were real, true to life with their good and bad 
qualities. When evil thrust its hideous head into the lives 
which Mrs. O’Shaughnessy was depicting, it was recog- 
nized always as a part of life, though not a desirable one, 
and the author realizing this, never made her presentation 
01 it offensive by making it attractive. And that, unless 
I am mistaken, is life. No one will deny the presence of 
evil in this world. It is only the profligate and pervert 
who will flaunt it before one as the very warp and woof 
of life. In these little stories of another country, Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy gives the lie to ultra-realism and natural- 
ism that can see only one side of life, and that, the one 
despair and bitterness have woven. She has written these 
sketches out of life both good and bad, telling them 
objectively with no insistence on her few unpleasant 
themes. 

In writers like Miss Cather and Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
we have the counterpart of many another who is writing 
in America today, true realists and interpreters of Ameri- 
can life and manners, of all life and living. The curtain 
has been raised again. Many of the leading actors of the 
last performance have been relegated to lesser roles, some, 
to places of obscurity. 
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REVIEWS 


Blue Ghost, a Study of Lafcadio Hearn. By Jean TemMp-e. 
New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. $2.50. 

“There is an infidel—a renegade—a man lost to all sense of 
shame and decency, called Lafcadio Hearn, professing atheism and 
English literature and various villainous notions of his own.” This 
is the description given by himself to his friend Hendrick in a 
letter written when Hearn was a lecturer in the Tokyo Imperial 
University. It is the description which emerges from the pages 
of Mrs. Temple’s illuminating volume. For in this book, Hearn’s 
well-known departures from all Occidental standards of morality 
and religion are neither exploited nor glossed over; if it be not a 
form of whitewashing to state a man’s departures from ethical 
norms and then politely to scout those norms in the supercilious 
terms characteristic of the “emancipated.” Such an apologetic 
Mrs. Temple employs throughout. Her subject neither deserves 
it nor demands it. Measured by any standard of manliness, either 
American or Japanese, known to the writer of this review, Lafcadio 
Hearn simply was not a man. It does not follow from this that 
he was not an artist. He was. By carefully and sympathetically 
chosen excerpts, Mrs. Temple has given us in her “ Study” ample 
evidence that Hearn was a master of that kind of poetic prose 
which we associate with the names of DeQuincy, Ruskin, Haw- 
thorne and Poe. On the evidence presented in this book, he would 
appear to rank above Poe in mastery of prose cadence and below 
Hawthorne in lucidity and in perfection of form. Of Poe's poetic 
genius, he gives no evidence. The range of his subject-matter 
(from Cincinnati slum scenes, through moonlit tropic islands 
peopled with banana-colored women, to the divine heights of Fuji 
San) is considerable. The depth is decidedly less than that at- 
tained by any of the authors we have cited in comparison. Ex- 
cepting, of course, when Mr. Hearn attempts to philosophize and 
then he soon enough gets beyond his depth. Mrs. Temple's effort 
to make of him a great philosopher is unconvincing. It took but 
a moderate degree of the logic, which Hearn might have picked 
up at Ushaw or at the college of the Petits Precepteurs, to con- 
clude that the mechanistic evolutionism of Herbert Spencer must 
lead to pantheism. Hence Hearn’s synthesis of Western Science, 
i. e., Spencerian philosophy, with Japanese Buddhism was hardly 
a stroke of genius. Such a synthesis is inevitable. In emphasizing 
the synthesis, this book is most illuminating. For it shows lucidly, 
by one carefully studied instance, that the mind which has once 
possessed and rejected Catholic Christianity has no logical refuge 
short of Buddhism. This is a lesson worth driving home to Ameri- 
cans and Mrs. Temple is to be thanked for it. She tells us in 
her dedication that her course in logic at the University of Chicago 
made her a confirmed mystic. This statement also is illuminating 
and merits more pondering than we can give it at present. 


M. MeN. 





Whistler. By James Laver. New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. $5.00. 

Whistler! Pens innumerable have tried to cage the sparring 
personality of that genius of the spidery art of etching; yet Mr. 
Laver’s contribution, a portly volume of packed text and velvety 


‘illustrations, is not just another “life,” not a common growth in 


the trampled field of biography but the offspring of espoused 
talent, that of the intelligent art critic and of the young British 
poet with petals of Newdigate honors in his hair, which must be 
black and full, for he is but thirty-one. Following the diary of 
Whistler’s expatriated life in nineteenth-century France and Eng- 
land, with only an introductory gesture to his early years in 
America and Russia, Mr. Laver appraises his art, not in the ex- 
travagant terms of the disciple unlimiting the master’s powers, 
but in the restrained, dependable vein of the unbiased critic, for 
the author is connected with the department of engraving and 
design in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Delicacy of 
phrase and figure distinguishes the prose, inviting the reader to 
relax, to enjoy the culturing effect that such a book artistically 
handled produces, alas! upon an audience pitifully limited. Instead 
of dissecting Whistler’s technique Mr. Laver interprets him against 
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the horizon of “ movements,” such as the esthetic movement, Pre- 
Raphaelism and the oriental flair for Hokusai line and color, thus 
according him period background and individualizing him, too. 
The procession of famous contemporaries through the pages, in- 
cluding Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Carlyle, Pennell, Ruskin, Fantin- 
Latour, and Turner, colors the book with personality. Whistler, 
the man, is equally blended with Whistler, the artist, and so space 
is devoted to his gay careers of the heart with Irish Jo, English 
Maud and French Fumette, and to his vexations, notably the 
Whistler vs. Ruskin libel suit. Realizing the general public’s in- 
terest in Whistler’s famous “ Mother” portrait, so universally 
commercialized on Mother’s Day, the author describes the master- 
piece somewhat in detail. In this resurrecting day of biography, 
when even the obscurely dead arise upon the wand-pen of the 
busy biographer, Whistler deserves a place; he is fortunate in 
having such a competent sponsor as Mr. Laver. E. H. B. 





Wilson the Unknown. By Wetts Wezts. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

On the inner front flap of the jacket of this book we are told 
that the author, who is a corporation lawyer in New York City 
and a Republican, has assumed the name Wells Wells. That he 
is an ardent admirer of Wilson becomes increasingly clear as the 
reading of his work progresses. His analysis of the War Presi- 
dent’s character is shrewd; his thesis is that Woodrow Wilson 
aimed to make himself a “ Third-Term Executive” and thereby 
become absolute master of the League of Nations. To prove that 
such was the real object of Wilson’s program, and that to obtain 
it he was ready to use every weapon at hand, the author has gath- 
ered within the pages of this book abundant and cumulative indi- 
cations. Dictatorial powers conferred as war-time necessities, and 
artfully retained after the War had ceased, were dangerous im- 
plements capable of highly treacherous use in the hands of an 
audacious agent. Mr. Wells has attempted to penetrate the recesses 
of Wilson’s mind and to expose the consistency of his unwavering 
ambition, and the skill with which he concealed what the author 
calls his true objective. By what ingenuity of argument Mr. Wells 
has brought himself to applaud and approve such a course remains 
a mystery. We do not marvel that the author, if he is really an 
American, has sought shelter behind the screen of a pen name. 

M.J.S. 





Boccaccio on Poetry. By Cuartes G. Oscoop. New York: 
Princeton University Press. $5.00. 

Humanism, in its more profound and scholarly sense, has no 
better ally than the writings of the humanists themselves. Too 
often “humanism” is a catchword which journalistic persons em- 
ploy to cover a multitude of sins. It is safe to say that many of 
the gentlemen who are waging most of the current magazine wars 
know little of the aims of Dante or Petrarch or, most of all, of 
Boccaccio who has been conveniently labeled as a rather boring 
poet and the inventor of the modern short story and, more lately, 
as the precursor of the modern novel. The “Genealogia Deorum 
Gentilium ” has little interest for the modern, and rightly so. Only 
a professional classicist can be absorbed by the ancestry of Zeus, 
but the last two books of the “ Genealogia” contain a defense of 
classical poetry and a rationalization of pagan art which, if more 
widely known, should serve to remove much of the cant from 
current criticism of the Renaissance. Professor Osgood’s excellent 
introduction to his translation of Books Fourteen and Fifteen 
summarize aptly the entire medieval concept of polytheistic myth- 
ology in poetry, the interpretations according to the literal, moral, 
allegorical and anagogical sense, the apologies of Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Lactantius and Cassiodorus. It is obviously the author’s in- 
tention to prove that Boccaccio, in his defense of classical poetry 
against the ignorant, the pretenders, the pragmatists (not confined 
to students in the early renaissance) and those patronizing superiors 
who regard poetry as a decoration and poets as amiable compan- 
ions, has merited the reputation of a romantic and poetical critic. 
It is hard to show that the man who could belabor the ignorant 
with “Let such men go, therefore, and gabble their applause to 
innkeepers, trainers, fishmongers and queens ...” and “ these men 
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so reek with their foul infamy that the judicious, who can endure 
the bray of the ass, the grunt of hogs, the bellowing of cattle, 
cannot listen to them ...” is more than an indignant tradesman. 
There is, however, beyond such Menckenian bludgeoning, much 
sound explanation of the nature and the proper province of poetry. 
It is interesting to note that Boccaccio still entertained the hier- 
istic notion of the poet and maintains that poetry is a useful art. 
And few people recall Boccaccio as the author of the following 
dictum: “ Thus for a long time there have been ‘ poets,’ if such 
deserve the name, who, either to get money or popularity, study 
contemporary fashions, pander to a licentious taste, and at the 
cost of all self-respect, abandon themselves to these literary fool- 
eries.” To Boccaccio poetry “sprung from God’s bosom” and 
“raised flights of symbolic steps to heaven.” Professor Osgood’s 
translation is excellent; he has interpreted Boccaccio’s defense as 
perfectly as possible in an alien tongue. His book is invaluable to 
scholars, classical and modern alike. Ps in Ge 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Progress among the Poets.—There is much good to be found 
in the modern spirit, if one is properly aware of its aspirations. 
Condemnation and undeserved contempt is the least effectual cor- 
rective to apply to a generation of poets who have to absorb and 
harmonize so complex a universe. Unthinking criticism is as 
utterly futile as the flatteries of catchpenny columnists. And while 
it is undoubtedly true that no modern poet as yet has fashioned 
a symphony of his age, that song, in its epic or lyric sense, has 
largely disappeared, one cannot avoid seeing a definite progress in 
the method of literary creators in their solution of current prob- 
lems. This progress is especially evident in Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, an edition of whose “Selected Poems,” (Macmillan. 
$2.25.), edited with a preface by Bliss Perry, are offered to those 
readers to whom his recent collected works appeared too moun- 
tainous. Robinson’s work is almost purely intellectual in char- 
acter, with a fugitive lyricism that clings to the hem of an idea. 
His attitude is highly critical, a welcome relief from frantic 
romantic ravings, and Professor Perry has managed to include 
together with all his short pieces selections from the more beautiful 
parts of “ Tristram” and “ Merlin.” This book should serve as a 
splendid introduction to one of the finest of our American poets. 

Stephen Vincent Benét writes in a similar vein. While his 
“ Ballads and Poems” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50.), are obviously 
less mature than the formal precise verse of Robinson, there is a 
good deal of the sting of intelligence about him. Some of his 
ballads are of course pure metrical exercise; others are in the 
Vachel Lindsay vein of the flap-doodle, klaxon variety. And many 
of the lyrics are of so realistic a nature that they border on the 
photographic fascination of the unsophisticate. But Benét is ever 
sincere and thoughtful, however naive, in his personal disclosures. 
There is a touch of romanticism in Benét which somehow leaves 
his thought tinged with a melancholy which he exploits very care- 
fully. As an example of this peculiar dualism, one has merely to 
read “ Moon Island” and “ Mortuary Parlors” in succession. Mr. 
Benét, like most of us, is a man of violently contradictory humors. 
Perhaps the mellowing influence of the years will make a major 
poet of him. 

The author of “ The Flaming Terrapin” offers us another vol- 
ume of poems, “ Adamastor” (Dial. $1.50). Mr. Campbell is, 
from his work of course, one of these flamingly indignant young 
men who are so successful at ladies’ literary guilds and suburban 
tea-parties. He also photographs excellently. One cannot deny 
that he has force; he unfortunately sputters it like a centrifugal 
rocket. Concentration and direction should make his succeeding 
work more than important. 

Although the work of Philip Barry is entirely dramatic in 
form, the content of his latest play “ Tomorrow and Tomorrow,” 
(Samuel French. $2.50.) is of the same poetic caliber that dis- 
tinguished his “ Holiday” from the usual Broadway stage piece. 
Mr. Barry, like Robinson and Benét, has gone to an ancient story 
fe his plot, and has succeeded in ruining a perfectly good story 
with modernistic perversion. The triangle this time consists of 
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an ill-mated Babbitt and a professor’s daughter, and the omniscient 
scientist whose liaison is sentimentalized into a rather preposterous 
renunciation at the end. Dramatic critics have remarked, how- 
ever, that the acting was good. 





Historical Records.—The April number of the Catholic Histor- 
ical Review (Catholic University Press, Washington, D. C.) pre- 
sents these formal articles, the titles of which are self-explanatory : 
“ Early Irish Church History as a Field for Research by American 
Students,” by James F. Kenney; “Catholics in Massachusetts 
before 1750,” by William H. J. Kennedy; “ The Huguenot Policy 
of Louis XIV and Pope Innocent XI,” by Louis O’Brien. The 
miscellany includes an extended notice of the proceedings of the 
eleventh annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation, at Boston, December 29-31, 1930; an elaborate series of 
book reviews, with notes and comments and brief notices of other 
volumes and periodical literature. 

The United States Catholic Historical Society in its twentieth 
volume of “ Historical Records and Studies,” presents the follow- 
ing valuable contributions to Catholic history: “ American Notes 
in Vatican Diplomacy,” by Joseph F. Thorning, S.J.; “ Conewago, 
Our First Shrine of the Sacred Heart,” by H. C. Watts; “ Charles 
Constantine Pise (1801-1866),” by Sister M. Eulalia Teresa Mof- 
fatt, A.M.; “Education in the City of Mexico During the Six- 
teenth Century,” by Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta; “ George-Town- 
on-the Potowmack,” by Margaret B. Downing; “ Sergeant Andrew 
Wallace,” by the Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, LL.D.; and “ The New 
York Negro Plot of 1741,” by Ethel King. The editor gives 
an account of the general meeting of the Society on May 14, 1930; 
and in his “ Notes and Comments” throws some interesting side- 
lights on Alexis de Tocqueville. 





Varia.—Out of her long experience in gardening, Dulcie L. 
Smith has written a little book for garden lovers, “ What Greater 
Delight” (Knopf. $2.50). The title gives a hint of the enthusi- 
asm which the writer manifests through her familiar chapters on 
weather, birds, flower-shows, garden designs and floral arrange- 
ments. She sees things with the eye of a mystic and presents 
them with the style of a poet. Her volume is not a dry discussion 
of technical details, but a series of chatty and friendly talks on a 
subject which for her brings memories or prospects of sheer de- 
light. 

Harold Thorne, who has already written tabloid information for 
Bridge and Backgammon fans, presents a little volume on “ Back- 
gammon Tactics” (Dutton. $2.00). The author gives fifty con- 
crete examples of how to play difficult casts. Each problem is 
shown in a diagram. The reader can attempt a solution of the 
problem and then compare his answer with the one given in small 
type below the diagram. The book contains the authorized rules 
of 1931. One feels, however, that the fan pays a high stake for 
the improvement of his play; and the stake is a “double” if you 
include the price of the book and the time given to study. 

“Boners” (Viking. $1.00) is a small volume packed with 
laughs at the expense of victims in classroom tests or examina- 
tions. Dr. Seuss in this collection of schoolboy wisdom suggests 
that the book might have been called an “ Outline of Misinforma- 
tion,” a “ Story of Errors,” or a “Symposium of Mistakes.” No 
one will take the matter seriously enough to question the authen- 
ticity of some of the replies, or to moralize on the precocious 
ignorance of the modern school boy, who in the rapid process of 
absorbing merely information has never been taught, or given a 
chance between tests and examinations, to do any real thinking 
for himself. 

“Tales of Rod and Gun” (Macmillan. $2.50) is an anthology 
of the best American hunting and fishing stories to delight the 
heart of any sportsman. Harry McGuire, editor of Outdoor Life, 
has made the selections for this volume and in doing so he has evi- 
dently aimed to serve and satisfy every taste. The volume is de- 
lightfully illustrated by an etching and by several photographs. 
There is a great deal of nature lore in this volume, together with 
yarns that thrill and delight. The list of authors represented in 
this volume is rather imposing. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


“Ts the Church Closed to Modern Art?” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial “Is the Church Closed to Modern Art?” in the 
issue of America for March 28, was a splendid example of Cath- 
olic interest and friendliness. To hold out a hand of encourage- 
ment to the new school of art, especially in the field of church 
architecture, is to inspire the best that it has to offer. 

Dismissing the extravagant experiments that have been tried, 
especially in Germany, there are still definite features in this latest 
style of design that are attractive and worth considering. Straight 
lines, clear-cut detail, a comparatively small amount of adornment 
effectively applied, all tend to produce an effect of purity and sim- 
plicity. There results a clear, fresh spirit of newness that does 
not disappear. Among the European nations, Sweden especially 
has adopted this style, and the admitted beauty of Stockholm is a 
tribute to her success. 

It is true that, together with its virtues, the modern manner in 
building has the serious fault of extreme severity, and of lacking 
much in color, life, and naturalness. However, these may well be 
expected to appear as the new style develops. There is every 
reason why it should be encouraged to harmonize with the tradi- 
tional forms and to adopt some or many of their features. 

One of the great motives for encouraging it would seem to be 
that such a trend of design would be native to American sur- 
roundings. Infused with that Catholic vitality that gave life to 
the Gothic form, there is good reason to suppose that it would 
develop into a truly national and natural expression of devotion 
We are trying in this country to develop a literature and an art 
that will be our own. Modern art is spontaneous; why not develop 
it and baptize it? 

Boston, Mass. H. H. B. 


“Saxophonia” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have always considered the Jesuits the greatest teaching or- 
ganization in the world, bar none; but it seems they don’t know 
their saxophones. At any rate, Father Earls does not; and when 
he more or less publicly heaps opprobrium on one of my favorite 
instruments I feel that I must do my humble best in its defense. 

It is a well-known fact (at least in musical circles) that the 
pipe organ’s vox humana stop is the best mechanical interpreta- 
tion of the human singing voice. The saxophone tone, well- 
produced, is the closest approach to the pipe-organ’s vox humana 
stop. So much for timbre. 

Father Earls says: “To expect serious music from a saxophone 
would be as whimsical as to scan the sky to see the cow that flew 
over the moon.” I have played saxophone (and clarinets) in a lot 
of places, using many types of musical composition; hence the 
above statement seems to me particularly absurd. I wonder if 
Father Earls sees anything whimsical or Bacchanalian in the sacred 
song “Oh, Lord! I Am Not Worthy.” This is one of the songs 
I have played on my “little tin charnel-cave of squeaks and 
squawks” at various Sunday Masses celebrated at —-_———. (Both 
solo and duet with flute.) Now I had the impression that “Oh, 
Lord! I Am Not Worthy,” particularly when played during Com- 
munion service was and still is pretty serious music. I may be 
wrong about this, of course; nevertheless I should like to hear 
Father Earls say so, out loud. 

But to become a bit more technical, I must state (I regret to 
contradict Father Earls in this manner) that a saxophone cannot 
“be learned and mastered overnight, or in the creaking fragment 
of a night”; it takes plenty of good old patient plodding. Further, 
the saxophone can sustain a long note, a “hold-out”; and with 
perfect quality, too. The sax can outdo any unmuted brass instru- 
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ment in this respect, and it can equal any of the wood-winds using 
a reed of comparable dimensions. Incidentally, I might mention 
that the best clarinets these days are no longer “ wood-winds,” 
they are constructed of metal, usually silver or silver alloy. 

I realize, ef course, that I may be totally unable to change 
Father Earls’ opinion of the saxophone, and if that proves to be 
the case, I would suggest that he take counsel of some of my 
musical peers, for instance: Walter Damrosch, Henri Ver- 
brugghen, or Ossip Gabrilowitsch. These are certainly men of 
authority, and they do not disdain the saxophone. In fact, they 
proclaim that the saxophone has a very definite place. 

Chicago. LawrENcE F,. Ducey. 


Prohibition and the Decalogue 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The splendid letter of Michael Dolan appearing in the issue 
of America for February 21, 1931, seems to have aroused (as all 
such letters upholding general law enforcement seemingly do) the 
ire and rather unfair criticism of certain readers of America. It 
may, perhaps, be somewhat presumptuous for a Dolan or a Flan- 
agan to take issue with anything appearing in America, and yet I 
know a great many of our kind who believe that the attitude of 
such a brilliant weekly as America on Prohibition is, to say the 
least, far from edifying and strictly not in accordance with true 
Catholic spirit. When Prohibition became a part of our glorious 
Constitution, some Catholics, at least, in conjunction with all other 
law-abiding American citizens, believed it a sacred duty to up- 
hold and obey this particular law as naturally as they were ex- 
pected to obey other laws, no matter how distasteful they 
might be. 

The writer of this letter (who, by the way, is a complete 
stranger to Mr. Dolan) is an old man as reckoned by years. He 
was for many years during the saloon era a Judge on the Municipal 
Bench in Chicago, where he had a good opportunity to observe 
from the thousands of prisoners appearing before him the evil and 
deplorable effects of intoxicating liquor. Although born and 
educated in Ireland, I am proud of the fact that I have resided 
under the Stars and Stripes over fifty years, but during all that 
time the name of Ireland and her charming people sounds as the 
sweetest music to my ear. 

My love for my grand old Church and my admiration for the 
“exiles of Erin” has made me a lifelong follower of the saintly 
Father Mathew. I believe, if Father Mathew were here today, 
he would take issue with America’s policy on Prohibition, and 
sincerely advise his co-religionists to uphold our Constitution in 
every respect. Who can truthfully deny that strong drink has not 
been the curse and ruination of the Irish race at home and abroad? 
How often, alas, has this same strong drink brought down in 
shame and sorrow many brilliant and distinguished members of 
our Church, both lay and clerical! I am really sad as I reflect 
on all this in my declining years, when I see nothing but abuse 
and ridicule heaped upon the heads of all who seem to think, as 
Mr. Dolan does, that Prohibition has some merit and should, as 
long as it is a law, be upheld and supported by every law-abiding 
American citizen. 

It seems nowadays to be a rather serious offense for a Catholic, 
particularly one with an Irish name, to say even a kind word for 
Prohibition or the Eighteenth Amendment. It seems almost in- 
explicable that so many Catholic writers, and so-called Catholic 
newspapers, should oppose Prohibition, and conversely glorify the 
liquor traffic. The miracle of Cana seems to work overtime as 
a help to Catholic opponents of the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
yet there are innumerable passages in the Bible tending to dis- 
courage the use of wine and other strong drinks, but evidently 
they are unknown to our Catholic liquor friends and to most of 
our wet Catholic writers. 

In a recent issue of America, Father Greeley, S.J., in his article 
on “The Justifiable Exclusiveness of the Church” truthfully said: 
“ Like her Divine Founder, she [the Church] insists on submission 
to lawful authority. Christ denounced the Scribes and Pharisees, 
but yet He upheld their lawful authority.” 


The Catholic Church today repeats with Christ: ‘“ Render to 
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Caesar the things that are Caesar's and to God the things that 
are God’s.” And yet it seems strange that so many writers who 
claim to represent the Catholic Church, the greatest Prohibition 
Church in the world, cannot see any reason why anyone should be 
expected to obey the Volstead law. Surely we would be considered 
poor specimens of our Church were we to violate the Prohibition 
law of eating meat on Fridays, or on other days of fast and 
abstinence. How consoling it would be and how much more con- 
sistent with our conception of our Divine Master’s teaching it 
would be if Catholic people were told that it is just as great a 
wrong to violate the laws of our land as to violate the laws of our 
Church! Then indeed we Catholics would not have so much cause 
to hang our heads in shame as we now do because of the intemper- 
ate abuse so frequently indulged in by so many of our so-called 
prominent Catholics when discussing the Eighteenth Amendment. 
As Catholics we should always try to “render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” In 
this spirit I respectfully submit the foregoing remarks. 
Chicago. P. B. FLANAGAN. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It seems to me that none of the communications regarding 
“ Prohibition and the Decalogue” have exactly hit the nail on the 
head in answering the argument put forth by Michael Dolan. The 
comparison proposed, namely, between the breaking of the Prohi- 
bition law and the Seventh Commandment may seem childish, 
yet it is employed under different forms by thousands of people in 
condemnation of all who oppose the Eighteenth Amendment on 
grounds of the evils resulting therefrom. 

In his argument, Mr. Dolan has either missed or evaded the point 
of discussion. Of course the evils referred to, in the editorial in 
AMERICA, do not consist in the mere violation of the Volstead 
Act, but include, rather, the corruption of public officials and the 
increasing vice among our citizens. ... These are bad in them- 
selves, the same as stealing, and no repeal of any law can make 
lawful what philosophers call malum in se. But this admission 
does not mean that we cannot try to remove the cause of the evil 
conditions. 

To transfer these ideas to the proposed analogy of a person 
stealing and yet abide fairly by the rules of logic, I believe it 
should be as follows: Suppose that, because money is at times 
a source of evil, a law is passed prohibiting its possession. Many 
people, in consequence, would doubtless stoop to methods of theft 
and vice to secure money. We could not change the law that 
stealing is wrong, but we could remove the obstacle to legitimate 
possession and thereby do away with the cause of much of the 
temptation. 

I have heard times without number that old argument, that a 
man who opposes the Eighteenth Amendment because it makes our 
citizens lawless, believes that a bad act can be made good by 
legalizing it. Such a method of reasoning shows a great lack of 
clear thinking. 

Hodge, La. Puiuip J. HANNAN. 


Welcome Gift 


To the Editor of America: 


We are receiving a gift subscription to AMERICA at the Park 
Avenue branch of our library system, and should like to get it at 
the Central Library also, if this is possible. 

Rochester, N. Y. M. B. Crate, Order Dept., 

Rochester Public Library. 


[Does any generous reader in Rochester wish to donate a sub- 
scription to the Library ?—Ed. America.] 


Appreciation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I do hope to see a wider circulation of AMERICA in future, for 
I have never failed to find in it an adequate treatment of current 
vital needs to help shape one’s opinions as an American and a 
Catholic. In other words, you express it just right! 


New York. M. B. 





